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Preface 



This is a rend-and-do book, 

It is dedicated to and aimed at secondary English dcpartincnts 
that have failed to cngngo in any coniprchensixe self^evahiation 
linco 196a* My hope ig that the nine papers induded in this book 
will help ttoe English 'dcpannwnts to examine their programs 
critically and encourage thein to take action that will bring about 
changes appropriato to their schools and their students' needs. To 
attempt to gain safe and salubrious passage through the se\'enties 
with an English program that neglects to touch students or neglects 
to engage the seventies thcnisclves is folly of a dangerous sort. 

The papers gathered here were presented at the 1969 Spring 
Institutes for chairmen of high school English departnients and 
supervisors. Tliesc inKtitutes, which focused on the theme, **New 
Enghsh, New Imperatives;* were hold in Springfield (Massaehu^ 
setts), St Louis, Santa Barbara, and Richmond^ It would bo de- 
lightful to review each institute in detail since the rcarvicw mirror 
has rose-tinted glass in this instance. Thanks to the a])le speakers; 

"This cutoff date is suggdsted by the Anglo-American Confcrcnco at Dart- 
nicnith and the developnient of an uiiKmdud, plmse-elective pmgnuu at Trgnton 
Mi^higun) Higli ScliooL Both cif (imo ovynts occurred in the summer of 
1966. Both havu pointed nnt suvenil wavn in which higli school English 
programs cau be strengthened to deal with the probkms nnd stresses ofths 
mw decade. 
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to the dilig^'nct' of thv four local uliairmtMi^Hicliarcl Uliii. Maxinc* 
Delmarej Grotdien Wlict'hvriglit, and Frana^s \Vinu*r; and to thv 
adroit handling of largo and t;mall prohkwns hy G. Rodney M ^set, 
an assistant executive secretary of NCT12, the insLituteK d to 
be a stiniulnting C'Ogniti\T? and aflective exjiericnce, 13 ut alii'L-tionate 
roininiscenec will hardly help the purpose of i\m ])ookv so T will 
mention only ^ v'O matters that ought to he docuniented. 

The four themes of die in.stitute.s were the Dartinoulh Confer* 
encc, Secondary English Curriculums, Organization of I ligh School 
English DcpartmentK, and New IniporatlveH in the Teaching of 
English, Different gi'oups of NpcakorH addres^ied these topics at 
each of the foui' sites. The original plan for this hook called for 
inclusion of the four papers on the Dartinouth Confeic*nee along 
with the lour on New Tiiipcratis'e*^, hut certain des t'lopinents 
forced a deviation from diis plan. First, iniportant iiew directions 
and new iniperntivcs were described in dirce papers that were not 
given during the New Impcratis^es part of the program. Becauso 
they are pertinent to the goals of assessment and change, these 
three papers have l)een included here. As a consequence^ other 
presentations do not appear in Hie collection. Finally^ a bit of a 
comninnication breakdown between the Americans aiid the English 
resulted in Geoffrey SuninierfieUrs speaking at two institutes. He 
is therefore represented hy two papers in this book Thus, the book 
includes nine papers, one niore than tlie initial l)iuc*print called for. 

One of the aims of the institutes was to see how the twenty- 
three recommendations for high school departments of English 
were faring.* Since the reconmiendations had been put into final 
fonn at u conference in Cleveland nearly five years earlier^ it 
seemed appropriate to assess tlielr durability as guidelines and to 
determine to what extent they were being implemented. A sta- 
tistical analysis on a recommendation by rceonvniendation basis 
seomcd too time consuming and too formal for the tone of the 
institutes. As an nlternativej the four leaders at each institute were 
advised to insate their groups to talk about those recommendation.^ 
that were still matters of concern to them. Recorders were as.sjgned 
to report the higblights of each discussion back to the total group. 

* High School Dopartmants of Engtish: Their Ofgauimtiou, AdminMratioHf 
and Suveruision, ChampaiKn, Illinois ? National Council of TGacher^ of English, 
1965. 
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Tbui^jvporis wvrc t^vd, and tlio Huhstunci' of tho cOiniiuMitN that 
follow was drawn frDiii an audit of ihv ?^ixtc»i>ii tapccl rc^ports. 

A imv other prefatory nMiinrkH vncrii nuMUion, Each Hinall group 
hud only about Ibrty^fivo niinutrs in wliidi to comnUMit on the 
twenty^hrcH^ propoHaln. In acldition, although the* cliHcUH^iJon IcadcrK 
in each city wvrc giwn the Hnmv gvncvixl briefing rc^garding this 
part of the fnstitiite, no ^^uHous effort was inude lu give identieal 
direetionK at eaeh site. Indeed, the diflerent kinds of feedback 
received from the four rc^corders in eaeh city Huggcsted that (1) 
some discussion leadcTH interpreted their charge to kcop the dis= 
cussions interesting as a niandate to stay on the periphcr)^ of the 
rcconiniendations, (2) Home English teaehers like the apparunt 
procision that a sin'vey affords, and (3) the terni hi^hliulit^ mcmH 
different thingj] to different people/ IntereKtiiigly, the suggeHtion 
that we chuck all twenty^hree reconimendationH wan not considered 
n highlight and conHcquently did not get n liearing at a plenary 
session. In spite of thcHc shortconiings in eollc^cting data sckiitiflc-^ 
ally, I mail ain that the sumniury which followK is a fairly reprC' 
sentativo stuLement that indicates which recomnicndations remain 
matters of concern. 

Generally, the institute participants agreed with the recon> 
mendations and felt that identifying them and cunipiling them had 
helped bring about iniplenientation in their departments. The areas 
of major concern centered around four recoinmendatiGns: 

RccommendatUm No. 6: The dcpartnient ehiiirnian sltonkl work out 
basic agreeniunts about ccjiitent and Hequence with (1) inembers 
of his departmenl, (2) department chainnen of cuhcr liigh sebouls 
in the district, and (3) those respunsiblD for the English pi-ognnn at 
levels above and below the high ^ehooL 

Baaomtiwmlation No, 10: The EngHsh department ehairmnn should 
play a major role in recnuting and selecting English teachers. 

Racawmvnchifwn No. IQt Eneh ehiiiniian shnuld teach at least one 
class, but for each flvo tencheis or major fraetion thoreof, he should 
be released one period— in addition to his regular prepamtion 
period— lor duticH as English dGpartnient ehiurmun, 

Racommamlatkm No. 15: Chairnieii shnuld Dncourage die Engli^K 
faculty to eooperatc with local teacliQr education {nstitutions in nro^ 
vidiug varied and necessary field experiences for student teachers. 
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One can sw at imcv lliuL n clost^ ivIaticmHlii]) vxisls Vn^lwcvu 
Roccjiiinu'iulation No, 13 and tlir ntluTs, The ch'partnuMil diairinnn 
who in ovtM-hurdiMK^d and short u{ iiinv is not likdy tf) ri^triiitiim 
tcaohcrn. inlHuting artimilaliDn iiUTtnigH, or working closrlv with 
tenclior (^diiciUion institutions, 

Unfortunatt'ly, this situatjoii sornis to prevail in niany high 
schools, Thv rccordt'rH indicated tliat dopartnipnt cliairnu'n mv 
in most instances not gutting thr tinn* lor adniinislnitis c rcsponsi^ 
bilitics which wan proposed in Roconinirnclntion No, 13. Fnrthrr- 
nioro, becauso tho timo availnblo to thoni is often consuincd by 
routine ok^ncal chorus that n^lato to tluMr own schocds, they in- 
evitably niiist give a hnv priority to fniporiant outside conc(»rn?^, 
sinco, in the hieraidw of \alueN, other schools are (entitled to only 
die time that is lei t after the hanie sclioo] is servctl 

Some chairmen do ha\^e an upportunity to interview and screen 
prospeetis-e members of tlieir dc^partiiients. Too many. hguHA'er, 
must accept and work with new stafF members that have been 
selected without their in\'ohxMnent. Since the Dartmouth Confer- 
ence and other developments in English during tlie past Rvc years 
have brought about signifieant changes in tlie delineation of the 
ideal English teacher the department cbairnien believed that it 
was imperative diat they take part in hiring English teachers if 
their departments were to l)e strong and pi-epared to teach today 5 
EnglisiL 

Finally, there were major eoneerns that discussions widi teacher 
training institutions were too much of a one-way street. The ehair^ 
men wanted more cooperation from the colleges. Some thought that 
the colleges ought to make the minimum requirciucnts for student 
teachers moro rigorous; others believed that faeulty mendjers in 
teacher training ought to become more familiar with what goes on 
in high sebool classrooms. There were also suggestions that methods 
of compensating cooperating teachers be reviewed. 

The other recomniendations were touched on, but interest in 
them seomed to be contingent upon local conditions. 

For a few English departments the observations and recom- 
mendations in those nine papers will undoubtedly seem out of date' 
already, (One of the problems of the institutes was that of trying 
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tu conuiuinicaU' with an aiidiciH'i' that included vuriotiH dt-grci^s of 
^iophiHticatinn ahnut [\w New English. In Santa Barbara, for vk- 
^ ainplu, onv ad hoi- i^roup diosc^ to s]KMKi a iari^c lilock of time 
drafting u rationide lor aholishirig IviivY grades. Nut m'ryone was 
prepared to nio\'c' tliis far per^^onally or as the re]3rcKc^ntati\-c' of a 
school witli u conservative or niodc^rate philosophy,) But to those 
wlio have not engaged In self^exaniination ^^ince 1966, the ideas 
hero are Hkely to svvin fj'cHh, perhaps vwu dangcroush' far out. 

In order to prccipitaLe discussion leading to Helf-asHe^^^inenl and 
change, thirty-five provocatis c statenients fruni the ninu papers Inne 
been gadiered in a Hection called *l^otnts for Discussion, They ap- 
pear at the end of the book. Two other ingredients from the insti- 
tutes would be most helpful in gencratini^ concern uhout tlie status 
quo: 

A chmription of the TraiUon High School ungraclvd, phcm-akc' 
tiv(? EnglisJi jnogranh One f)f tht3 publicnlions inchulud in thy iasti- 
tuie puekels was a deliiilt*d dcscriplion of Trentons APEX ciutI- 
culunu The bnsie plan is iicKible enough to be nscd in n variety of 
school ' ttuutions. It is available nt a eust nf ^;2,Ul) pei^ tcjpy from 
Donaki Weise, Chairnum, Eiiglish Departnicnt, Trenton High Scliook 
2601 Charlton Road, Trenton, Michigan 48183, 

Tliv two BBC fihm an improvimi drama mvntiojwd in Alhcii 
MarckwardC^ paper. Either of these, which run hv aboiit twen^y^five 
minutes each, wonkl he iuloquatc. 

Why must English programs ebnnge? This book should provide 
niany answci^s to that quc^ition. Still another reason for change, 
however, was given in an editorial by Norman Cousins in tlic 
August 29, 1964 issue of Saturday Revi&ic. It is even more urgent 
today dian it was when it was written. 

Hopo toda>^=and it nuiy bo the only hopo= 
rc^iides in the world-wide emergence of the 
articiikite and coniniunieating citizen. 

I would add to diat statenient— and the citizen who is able to 
rekindle his sense of outra^, which is also a form of communication, 

Henry B. Maloney 

Director^ 1969 Spring Institutes^ 

University of Detroit 
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Dartmouth and After; 
Issues in English Language Teacning 



As I understLiiid the organization of this spring's series of 
institutes^ we are to focus upon the tiieine of "New English, 
New Imperatives/' using the Dartmouth Conference ai a 
point of departure. That tliere are new impeTatives, I readily eon« 
cede, and I shall try to explore some of theni in the course of my 
discussion. Whedier there is a new English, in the sense that we 
have a new mftthematics or a new science, seems to me to be a 
somewhat more dubious proposition. If it needs to be considered 
at all, it can conveniently be deferred until somewhat later. And 
even though the Dartmouth Conference has been pinpointed for 
us as a terminm a quo, we must realize that It did not spring forth 

Albert H. Marckwardt/Princeton University/Presented at the 
Richmond Institute 
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fully caparisoned, cithLT froni the brain of Jove or ihu coffurs of ih^ 
Carnegie CorporatioiL It had a background peculiarly its owij 
and it will be helpful, I bolievCj if wu take a little tinie to trace it. 

Since one must begin ^oniewhcre in the account of a develop- 
mental process, I shall choose as a starting point tlio Basic Issues 
Conference of 195S, This series of inectings Nvas notable for three 
innovations in the EngHsh-te aching diniato of the late 1950s. First, 
and possibly niost important^ it marked the beginiiing of the now 
very strong cooperation betwucn the Modern Languagu Assoc kit ion 
and the National Council of Teachers of English on niatters per- 
taining to the teaching of English and to the profession responsible 
for it. I have told this gtoiy elsevvherej in some detail, and shall 
not repeat the account of the steps leading to it. The important 
point is that two powerful organizations, hitherto somewhat sus- 
picious of each others motives, each of them zealous in guurding 
what It considered to be its legitimate areas, were able to work 
together with a niinimum of friction and a considerable amount of 
mutual benefit. It is still too early, : perhaps, to realize fully the 
impact of the cooperative inipulse which w^as generated lierej but 
I can say with confldence tliat I know of nothing like.it in any other 
subjectmatter field over the entire educational spectrunL 

The second point about tlie Basic Issues Ccnference which must 
be understood is tliat neither die discussions nor the report eman- 
ating from it olTered solutions to the then-current problems. It 
attempted, instead, to formulate and clarify tlio educational issues 
which lay beneath themj to pose them in what the participants 
hoped would be an open-minded and neutral fashion, thus stimulat- 
ing a number of serious endeavors to find the answers. As an 
illustration of what I mean here, let me cite Just one of the thirty- 
five basic issues w^hieb comprised the final report: "Can basic pro- 
grams in English be devised diat are sequential and cumulative 
from the kindergarten tlirough the graduatG school?" HerCj as in 
every other instance, the issue was posed in the form of a question, 
but it was also followed by a commentary accounting for its inclu- 
sion. Since this particular issue will liave sonie import for us later 
oUj it is worth quoting at least part of die comment whfch ac- 
companied it, "Tlnls issue seems crucial to tliis entire document,'' 
wrote the conferees, "and to any serious approach to the problem. 
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Unlass wc can find an answer to it, we must resign ourselves to an 
unhappy future in wliich tlic present curricular disorder persists 
and the whole liberal discipline of English continues to disintegrate 
and lose its oharactar." 

Despite these strenuous efforts at neutrality, the eonfercnee 
was operating in a climate of post-Sputnik shoek, and accordingly 
It is not surprising to find that the issues posed in its report tended 
to bg con':ont=ccnteryd. Given the eircumstances, I do not find this 
at all suiprising or unnaturaL In fact, I am inclined to fed that 
con tent was the one basis upon which the Modern Language 
Association and the NOTE could have arrived at some mutual 
understanding, and in the light of all that has happonsd since, 
I am grateful that the bridge was built 

From 1062 on, with the development of the Cumciihim Study 
Centers and tlie NDEA Institutes, the sphere of cooperation wid^ 
ened perceptibly. Lines of euinmunication between tlie scholars in 
tlio acadeniic departments and the professional educators were 
-established, as were those with the teachers in the schools. A 
medievalist with a doetorate ftom an Ivy League luiiversity sud- 
denly found himself teamed with a specialist in English education, 
in charge of developing a total curriculuni for grades K43 Tor an 
entire midwestem state. Although the example is a bit extreme^ it 
is ty^pical of tlie spirit that was generated. The core of these efforts 
was still primarily content, especially at the outset, but by this 
time tempered with a realistic sense of what was achievable, based 
upon direct contact with the schools. 

Thus far the enlarged sphere of coopefation was almost wholly 
conflned to this country. The initial recognition tliat there might 
be some advantage in comparing our pracdces and problems in 
connection with the toaching of English with those of other English^ 
speaking nations came with the organization of an International 
Conference on the Teaching of English, cosponsored by the NCTE 
and by the National Association for the Teaching of English, its 
British counterpart, only a few years old at tlie tinic. This inter-' 
national confarenccN involving Canadians as well as members of 
the profession from the United States and the United Kmgdom, 
was held in connection ^\^th the 1965 annual meeting of the NCTe! 
which took place in Boston. There were forty-four partieipants in 
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aUg about equally divided among tlie threu purticlpatiiig countries, 
nie stated purpose of the conference was '*to coinparu and contrast 
the ends and means of instruction in our common huiguaga/* 

In temis of tlio time that was avaihiblo for discussion, the con- 
feronce was generally successful, A number of topics had been 
assigned to teams of two or threej one person from this country 
and a British or Canadian enuntefpart or botli. These introductor)' 
papers were read before the entfre conference and were then taken 
up both in plenary sessions and in small group discussions. This 
served to bring into the open difFcring points of view, but in the 
short space of diree days^ there was insufHcient opportunity to 
arrive at an exploration of issuck^ to stiy nothing of their resolution. 
What was demonstrated here, however^ was the potential value of 
an intornational dialogue^ and the degree to which we, on the two 
sides of the Atlantic, were facing similar problems and concerns^ 
that we indeed had A Common Purpose^ thu title given to the pub- 
lished proceedings. 

Even before this confercnee had taken places plans for a nigrc 
extended meeting were under way^ having been formulatod by a 
small committee which met in England the preceding month, What 
wo wanted was time, time for study and reflectidn as well as for 
discussion. Our idea was to involvD approximately forty-five to fifty 
persons, the bulk of the representation to be divided about equally 
from Britain and the United StateSj but with due regard for a 
Canadian voice as well. We hoped also that all levels of education 
and all shades of professional opinion might be included. After 
some effort, the project was funded by tho Carnegie Corporation, 
and a month-long meeting was hold on the Dartmouth campus in 
late August and early September 1966* I shall be honest and admit 
that not every one of our hopes was fully realized, but many of 
them were, and the effect of this month of close contact and dis- 
cussion upon the contingent from the United States was electrifying. 
For the next six months at least, whenever two Dartmouth partici- 
pants met^ it seemed as if tlioy could talk of nothing qIsq, sometimes 
to the decided annoyance of whoever else happened to be present. 
Wo did feel that the British contingent was short in representation 
from tho older British universities; Oxbridge was represented by 
only one professor of literature, On tho other hand, wo from the 
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United States had littlu to inatch the Lrilliaiit group of young ciiiss^ 
room teachers from the secondary schook in tlic British contingent 
—most of whom. Incidentally, have since moved out of the secon- 
dary-school classrooins they then oecupiud. 

The Dartmouth Confcruneo Itsc^lf resulted in sonic striking 
points of agreonient and some unlooked for points of disugrccmcnt. 
Among tlie former was a profound opposition to tracking or stream- 
ing, that is to say ability grouping, as it operated in both coun trios— 
and I hasten to say that it operates in a somewhat difTcrent manner. 
In addition, thevo was a strong disposition to question the %vay in 
which testing and exaniination policies operated. It was the con- 
sensus of the conference that these were a In^ndrance rather than 
a help to tlio educational process, both in tlieir American and in 
their British guise, and I must point out that wo had a then member 
of the staff of the Educational Testing Service with us part of the 
time as a consultant* 

I have troatcd the points of disagreement elsewhere In some 
detail, and I shall do little more horo than merely to mention them, 
There was virtually no dispomtion on the part of the British contin^ 
gent to accupt our view that one part, at least, of the function of 
teaching English literature was to transmit the national eultural 
heritage to the younger generatioih On this point our only ally 
among tlie British was one of Hor Majesty s Inspectors who was a 
Welshman and who had Wales for his temtory/To the English it 
appeared that our phrase, "transmitting the cultural heritage/' was 
a deftly concealed euphemism for frecElng Into the educational 
system a whole set of nilddlo^class values and mores sadly in need 
of change. The idea of a carefully planned and sequenced our- 
rieulum, one of the fundamental liypotheses of the Basic Issues 
Conference report, caused the British to react witli something little 
short of absoluto hoitor* As I have put it on another occasion, 
they obviously prefer flying by the scat of their trousers to using a 
navigational chart, Nor did they share our concom for an omphasis 
upon the prestige dialect of English for speakers of tlie nonstandard 
language. Since I shall have more to say about this point later on, 
I shall not enlarge upon it now, All that I want to say here is 
that there was dlsagreemont, 

Despitu these difFerences, and they were by no means triviah 
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the exciting thing that did emerge from the conference was the 
concept of English as consisting principally of experience and In- 
volvement For this I must credit the British for the major share 
of the responsibility, although It was evident that some of the 
Americans %vere already thinking along the same lines, notably 
Benjamin DeMott and James Moffett. 

When I speak of experience^ however, I must make it clear that 
diis is by no means a return to the pale and mistaken application of 
John Dewey's educational philosophy which got written into the 
so-called experiencQ currmdum of the mid4930s. I mention tliis 
because there has been some misunderstanding and some mis- 
interpretation of the Dartmouth Conference on this point. Wc are 
not talking here about praetieing telephone conversations or writing 
or replying to party invitations on the ground that these are activi- 
ties which adults do engage in, and if we are to give the students 
practice in language it may as well be done in terms of such activi= 
ties. This earlier approach emphasized and utili^ced an anticipation 
of adult experiences, some of them trivial, others unrealistically 
conceived, and some open to bodi charges. 

Whut the conference meant by experience was the sharing of 
experience, the use of language by man to make that experience 
real to himself. To quote John Dixon, author of Growth through 
Engluh, one of the book4ength reports on the conference, "Recall- 
ing experience, getting it elear^ giving it shape and making con- 
nectionSi speculating and building theories, celebrating {or exorciz- 
ing) particular moments of our lives— these are some of the broad 
purposes that language serves and enables." And just as life, either 
real or imagined, furnishes the only viable basis for experience^ so 
literature must be chosen, measurGdj and utilized in terms of 
response. In short, one does not learn literature, one responds to it, 
experiences or feels it— gets hooked by it, to use Daniel Fader*s 
phrase. One rarely says anything important in the real sense in talk 
or in writing unless it is something that he feels, that he is truly 
motivated to expresSp 

In this sense, the approach and philosophy of the Dartmouth 
Conference is not fundamentally difFerent from that of the Living 
Theater, as it was set forth in an article by Professor Daniel Selzer 
in tlie Harvard Ahifiml Bulhtiih One could almoit paraphrase the 
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j^entonee I am going to quote and apply it to the EngHsh-tcaching 
situation, 

A.^ a tuacher concerned with now developrnents in drama ns well as 
with new developments in tlie past, I am convinced that tha radical 
importance of the Living Theater is undeniable, that any approadi 
to porformance in the future must necessarily be influenced by It, 
and that the group's potential for Involving an audience in dramatie 
action forces one to reconsider some of the most fundamental tlieories 
relating to the origins and praetice of the drama. 

To repeat, the key words hero are experiGnce and inmlmment. 
Anotlier one, which has found it^^ way into a National Council pub- 
h'cation is respome, responsie to literature. 

Let me make it clear that there are difficulties here, chiefly in 
setting up situations in which involvement or response occurs, and 
second in drawing from the pupils the best efforts of which they 
are capable. These same problerns occur also in connection with 
the Living Theater, Let me quote again some sentences from 
S(jlzer"s artielu: "Long stretches of the four productions were by 
no nieani so vivid, I wMs bored some of the time and rknovv that 
many other spectators — participanls?=were bored perhaps mora 
tiian I was, or at difTerent times/* But significantly, ''Some were 
more involved than L'' And again, "You cannot demand from every 
individual the sort of confrontation demanded every moment by 
members of this company; or at least, if you demand it, you must 
expect some people to retain their right , . . to say no," And finally, 
''During the latter moments, when one attends to the play in which 
one is a silent actor, much that the Living Theater does can seem 
ohildfsh, self-indulgent, and silly/' These negative reactions as well 
as the positive are not unlike thosv which might well arise from at- 
tempts to apply the Dartmouth philosophy to the Engh:sh classroom. 
Admittedly this is a real challenge to the teacher* 

In essence, this is what occurred at the Dartmouth Conference, 
I am quite certain that I can anticipate the next question- So you 
met and talked and worked yourselves up into a state of excitement 
What happens nowP From the very outset we tried to build some 
follow-up into tile plans for the conference. Not all of them have 
been realized, but many of them have, I shall mention a number of 
them brielly* 
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Two book^ *^nrting forth Uic conclusioiis and the progress of the 
argument at tho coiifcrence have boon pubh'shecL One has already 
been nientiontd: Growth through English by John Dixon; the 
second is The Uses of English by Herbert J, Miiller. Mr. Dixon '.^ 
book was intended for members of tlie EngHsh4eaching profeH- 
sionj Mr. MuUer's for tho general pubhc. In addition, n scries of six 
monographs representing thr, workpapors and specific conchisions 
of the various study groups has appeared. 

As a direct outgrowth of th© conference an international steering 
committco was organ^red. The principal function of this body, 
whicli meets once a. yearj is to do whatever is possible in the way 
of implementing the decisions of tlie group which met at Dart- 
mouth. This committee has been responsible for making available 
in the United States films of the skillful use of drama in classrooms 
in Britain.^ It is planning an international nnthology of children's 
writing. It attempted, unsuccessfully, to fund an investigation of 
testing practices in Britain and the United States. It is currently 
undertaking an investigation of the teaching of the native language 
and literature in a number of western European countries on the 
assumption that the English-speaking nountrles might Iiave some- 
thing to leam from nations like Holland, Norsvay, and West 
Germany, 

There is eveiy reason to believe that tlie discussions at Dart- 
niouth had an influence nn GuiclBUnes for flm Freparation of Teach- 
ers of English, publish :3d by NOTE, and it is not unreasonable to 
assume that they played a signlflcant role In stimulating and influ- 
encing the Squire-Applebee study of classroom practices in secon- 
dary schools in Great Britain*^ A Schools/Universities Conference 
on the teaching of English literature was held in England In Sep- 
tembGr 1968* It is fair to say that we have been more successful 
in our attempts to implement tho results of the Dartmouth Confer- 
ence than we were a decade ago with the Basic Issues Conference, 

My own field of specialization is th? English language, and you 
may be wondering where this fits into the general Dartmouth pic- 
tura^ Actuallyj several matters of linguistic interest were explored 
wldi our British colleagues. The first of these dealt with usage, 
with particular reference to the way in which linguistic standards 
and attitudes develop* There were few real disagreemehts on this 
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score. In my own initial paper 1 attcmptud to diKanii and mollify 
my literary CQlIeagueSj who somotimcs fed that the linguists' com- 
rnitment to a deseriptive approiich is shortsighted and even fraught 
with sbmc danger. I atturnptod to do this by demonstrating that the 
descriptivism of the linguists was often misimdorstoodj by pointing 
out that die English language in our society was far too coiniDlex 
to admit of a monolithic staiidard, and that we must make due 
allowance for attitude toward language as well as actual usage. 
The paper sccnied to have served these purposes faidy well; at 
least it avoided the customary hassle between linguists and literary 
scholars on this score, 

I was speaking, of course, only in terms of the situation in the 
United States; that in Britain is somewhat difFerent, Despite the 
post-world war demoerntization and die broadening of the educa- 
tional ba,se, diere is still a greater degree of social stratifieation in 
Britain than there is hcre^ Consequently there is a greater willing- 
ness on the part of the British to admit that elans difFerences in 
language do exist; there is less iiervousness and anxiety about these 
differences, less hypocrisy about what constitutes the standard. Al^ 
though standard British use is possibly more easily defined, our 
mora generalized prestige dialect has the advantage of giving us a 
greater number of alteniatlves to choose from. It is true also that 
within the British culture, the teacher- and particularly the English 
teacher^ is not looked upon as the supreme arbiter of the standard 
to the extent diat he is with us. 

On this latter point it is still of some interest to read what an 
Englishman, Professor Alan C. Ross of the University of Birm- 
ingham (England), \wote in 1950; 

In England today—just as much as In the England of many years 
ago— the question "Can a non-U[ppcr class] speaker become a 
U-speakef?" is one noticeably of paramount importance for niany 
Englishmen (and for some of their wives). The answer is tliat an 
adult can never attain completo success » , , Under these circum- 
stances, efforts to change voice are surely better abandoned , , , 
But^ in fact, they continue in full force and in all itrata of soefety. 
On the whole, die effect is deloterious, Thus, to take only one 
examples in ^llaga schools, any natural dialect that is still left to 
the children will have superimposed upon it the knguage of the 
primary schooNteaeher (a class of people entirely non-U) so that 
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tlie children loave school Jpeaking a mLxtura which has nothing to 
recommend it.^ 

Note that there are two or three attitudes here which would not be 
generally shared in the United States: flrstj tiiat it is better to leave 
the natural dialect of the children untouched than to impose a 
mixture upon tliem; secondj that the in^posltion of a nuxturo is the 
most that can be achieved iii any event; and flnally, that the lan- 
guage of the schoolteacher is scarcely appropriate to serve as a 
model— definitely non-U, so to speak. 

Despite these differences in attitude, I believe it fair to say that 
there was general agreement bet%veen British and Americans that 
our methods of surveying the language in order to dotormine what 
is acceptable and standard are in need of considerable reflnement. 
We have not recognized sufflclently tliat there are many styles, or 
registers as the British call them, suifable to different kinds of com- 
mumcations situationsj ,each with iii ovvai standard or prestige 
behavior. We have not studied sufflclently the structural differences 
between the spoken and written forms of the language and are 
too much inclined to rely upon general impression with respect to 
these matters. As an illustration of this, I can point to a doctoral 
dissertation of a few years ago which individually compared the 
spoken and written language of some tsventy authors and turned 
up the surprising information that the corpus of spoken English 
contained a higher proportion of subordinate clauseSi There are two 
bodies of eolleeted material, one each in Britain and America^ which 
would bear Investigation. One of these is the coipus of one million 
running words collected by Professor W, Nelson Francis of Brovra 
University^ the otlier, a body of material of comparable extent in 
the hands of Professor Randolph Quirk of the University of London. 
Both sets of materials have been subjected to some analysis; what 
we need now is a clearly presented report on usage easily accessible 
to and understandable by classroom teachers. 

As might have been es^ected, the Dartmouth Conference 
brought to light some differences between the Americans and tiie 
British in their attitude tovvard tfie potential usefulness of linguistics 
in the classroom situation, The linguists have long claimed that it is 
impossible^ or at least scarcely feasible^ for the classroom teacher 
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to hope to deal with language problems effectively without some 
knowledge of the scienee of language. In both countries these 
claims have given rise to a certain amount of skepticism, but not 
always for the same reasons. For one thing, there are fewer so-called 
Kchools of linguistics in Britain, where the general approach to 
linguistio study might be characterized as neo-Firthian, that is to 
say the general approach of J. Firth with some minor modiflca- 
tions. In this country the competing claims of the structuralists, the 
tagmemlcists^ the generative-transformationalists, and now the strat- 
ificationallsts, have understandaWy led English teachers to a state 
of confusion and to a readiness to wash their hands of the whole 
thing, 

Moreover^ there has been nothing in Britain at all comparable 
to the recent outpour of hnguistically-oriented language teaching 
materials which we have had in the United States, in large part at 
least as a result of the work done by the government-supported 
cumculum study centers. It almost seems as if every American 
publisher now feels that he must have his captive linguistp complete 
with beard and computer. In general there is nothing wrong with 
this except the irony tliat for years It was impossible to get even 
a single publisher to venture enough risk capital to put one linguis-^ 
tically based book on the market. The Anierlcan situation does pose 
a problem, however. No textbook or series of textbooks is capable 
of solving a teaching problem by itself, especially when a new or 
diHerent approach underlies it We are all aware of the difflcultles 
this has posed in connectiQn with the teaching of mathematics* 
English is no different. Linguistically based textbooks will succeed 
only if we take the trouble to acquaint teachers with tlie principles 
upon which diey are based and train them in their use. This takes 
more than a one-day workshop with casual attention to classroom 
tricks or deviees. It requires a totally differsnt way of looking at 
language which cannot be communicated in u once^ over-lightly 
fashion, 

On the other hand, if we are ahead of the British in the matter 
of linguistically oriented teaching materials, we must give them 
credit for having suipassed us in the solidly based linguistic re- 
^ search they have done on tlie language of children. There are a 

number of major projects going on there, flnanced in part by the 
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Nuffiuld Foundation and in part by the Schools Council. But again 
tliere h the mud gap between what the research teams arc finding 
out and its application to classroom praoticQS. 

The* most urgent problein facing both countries k really ^ocio- 
linguistic, having to do with the language of the so-called disad- 
vantaged, and in each country there is a core question centering 
about ethnic minorities, Britain is acquiring its cQncentratlon of 
West Indian migraiits, and thoro are other nexvcomers as well who 
are experiencing language difficulties. In the United States it is 
somewhat more complex, in that we must deal with tlie biack 
pupils, many but not all of whom rGpresent recent migration from 
the South; the Puerto Rlcans who, like the blacks are clustered in 
our urban centers but for whom English is a foreign language 
despite their American citizenships and the American Indians, who 
also present a foreign-Iunguage problem but who arc not chistered 
in urban centers. All of these are urgent matters; each requires a 
somewhat different treatment 

In this area the problems have been increasing at an nccelerated 
paco and circumstances have forced us to go considerably beyond 
the attention which the Dartmouth Conference gave to the matter 
and the conclusions which were arrived at there. Almost all of the 
issues were anticipated, to be surcp but duriJig the last two years 
feelings about some of them have mounted and unfortunately the 
discussions have not always been rutional and cooL 

The first point of disagreement is the extent to which habitual 
use of or commitment to a nonstandard dialect represents linguistic 
deprivation. This is the view taken by such psychologists as Car] 
Bereitcr in the United States and such sociologists as Basil Bern^ 
stein In England, Bcreiter believes, and I quote from his chapter 
in the NCTE Task Force report, that 'l^y the time they are five 
years old, disadvantaged children of almost every kind are typically 
one to two years retarded in language development. This is sup* 
ported by virtually any index of language devolopment one cares 
to look at/' I shall have more to say about these indices later on, 
Similarly, Bernstein has characterized the Innguage of British work-^ 
ing^class children as a ^Vestrictcd code," in contrast to that of 
middle-class children, which he speaks of as an * elaborated code/' 
In both instances, the assumption seems to be that the oultiirally 
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disadvnntngcd ])avci/t any words to work with in tlio first plncc, 
and any structures m pvit thcni in. In tlie second. 

There has been v^.- orous opposition to these views on the part 
of somo linguists, Molaiily tliose who have madca a specialty of the 
study of dialects and of creolized languages, This opposition takes 
the form of two counter-arguments. The first is that Boreiter and his 
fellow psychologists simply have not mastered the art of eliciting 
language from their youthful subjects. They tend to place the child 
in what ho interprets as an alien and a threatening situation. There 
the youngster assumes a defensive posturo and refuses to talk freely. 
It is then assumed from his lock of responsa that he has nothing to 
say and no languago to say It with. William Labov, undoubtedly tlie 
most ablo of the younger generation of linguistic geographers and 
students of dialect, asserts, "Such behavior can be produced at will 
in any group of ch-'ldren and can be altered by changing the 
relevant socio-linguistic varinljles." 

The second diffioulty has arisen from the failure of the psy- 
chologists and ''ften the professional educators to understand that 
nonstandard dialects, whether of the urban or the Appalachian 
variety, have their own structure which, though it may at times 
fail to signal some of the distinctions customary in standard English, 
at other times will contain subtleties which the standard language 
ignores or which the speaker of standard English Is not aware of. 
William Stewart, who has worked extensively with dinlects in 
Washington, D.C., has pointed out for examplo that there is a 
distinction between He sick and He be mck, the first indicating a 
temporary or momentary state and the second a habitual or lasting 
condition. Elsewhere he has shown that the dinleet he has been 
working with, "does not normally Inllect the verb in any way to 
show the difference bet^veen the simple present and the preterit, 
e.g., I see /« . , . can mean either T see it,' or 'I saw it.' " On the 
other hand, in the same dialect there is not only the simple perfect 
construction I seen it (I have seen it) but also a completive perfect, 
r been seen it, with primary stress on been, regularly used in the 
sense of 7 hme already seen it some iime ago. At the same time, 
though the simple present and the preterit are identical in their 
afflrmative form, the fact that tliey exist as separate grainnintical 



EKiC categories is Indicated by the fact that the two are negated 
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untly* I don't sea it for tho present and I ainH sgg it (I.e. I didn't bqq 
it) for the past 

In short, nonstandard grammar has its own logic and its own 
systanis and in fact so does each nonstandard diulectj and as logic 
and as system there is no reason to consider them either better or 
worse than the logic and system of the prestige dialect If we are 
in a mood to pick flaws, let me point to the mess which standard 
English has made of the reflexive prondim, with half of the 
paradigm based upon the genitive form of the pronoun plus self 
(myself, yourself), and the other half formed witli die object pro- 
noun plus self (himself, themselves). Let me point as well to the 
equally irrational Jumble where mij adds n to form the absolute 
mine, where your adds ^ to form its absolute^ and where with tlie 
pronoun his tho tw^o forms are not distinguished. Let me point to 
the fact tliat we have no negative form for usmi to or for ought 
with which we can be wholly comfortable. The simple fact is that 
no dialect of English presents us with a flawless grammatical sys- 
tem; the superiority of the prestige dialect we call standard English 
derives not from internal but from external social factorsp 

The principle I have just enunciated was well known to all of 
us at the Dartmouth Conference, at least to the eight or nine 
linguists there. What has occurred since that time has been a con- 
siderable amount of investigation into urban dialects all over the 
country; in New York, Chicago, Philadelphiaj Pittsburgh, Washing- 
toUj Detroit — ^to name just a few, I shall deal a little later with the 
uses to whicli these Investigations are being put, My principal 
concern at tliis time is tc give a coup de gracB to the traditional 
view of nonstandard English^ long held by many public school 
teachers and professional educatorSj that it is an illogical forni of 
speech^ and that when children are taught the standard forms, they 
are also being taught to think logically. This is a bit of old folklore 
which dies hard and which, in its timCj has assumed many guises* 
It was tlie chief argument employed by the teachers of Greek dur- 
ing the Renaissance to encourage tlic study of that language. Even 
today, if you lurk about the corridors of a meeting of the American 
Association of Teachers of French, you will hear It repeated with 
respect to that language^ but in these instances it is not English 
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dialects which are bcfng smeared by the comparison, but the en are 
English language^ loGk% stock, and barrel. 

Even before the Dartmouth Conference, there had been some 
uncertainty about the extent to which tlie standard Innguage was to 
figure In our teaching aims. Was it to be imposed upon the student 
as a replacement for his native dialect, or was he to be left with a 
functional bi^dialectahsm? For the most part, the climate of opinion 
had favored Uie latter, but at Dartmoutli and since there have been 
a few who have gone so far as to insist tliat wo have no right at all 
to tamper with a pupirs natural speech, and that what w^e should 
be doing is to reform the public insistence upon a single standard 
in the direction of a greater tolerance. Professors James Sledd and 
Wayne O'Neill have been particularly emphatic in their advocacy 
of this point of view. It was also true that at Dartmouth the British 
contingent %vas content to assume a laissez-faire principle with 
respect to the speech of the pupils— ^much less so with their writ- 
ing, though even here there was far greater concern with the 
sincerity and Immediacy of what they wrote than with the style in 
which they wrote it. 

Two observations may be made in this connection. Admittedly 
a greater Hnguistie tolerance is a desirable goal, but it will take 
decades if not generations to achieve; and meanwhile there Is a 
host of practical problems to be met In connection with employment 
opportunities for speakers of nonstandard English, These can 
scarcely be brushed aside, As far as the British attitude Is con= 
cerned, I was told some montlis after die conference by a member 
of the British contingent that they had no idea of the breadth of 
the gap which separated many of the urban dialects from the 
standard language, and had they known the actual state of affairs, 
their attitudes might have been quite different. 

Closely connected with all of this is the issue of inherent racism 
in the language %ve use, The most extensive expression of this which 
I have encountered appeared in an article by Ossie Davis in th. 
Ainerican Tmcher for April 1967. It is enUtled '^he English Lan 
guage Is My Enemy," and makes its point chiefly by Indicating the 
^ number of synonyms for tlie word whiteness in Ro^et's Thesaurus 

ERJ^C ^^^^^ ^ favorable connotation, and those for the word hJach 
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mss which are pejorative in character. It was convenient for the 
author of course not to montion such a compound as white'liwradf 
meaning deflcient in vigor and courage, or the halo of glory wliich 
surrounds the Black Prince and the Black Watch. Despitt^ this quib- 
ble, however, and some convenient omissions in the authors use of 
statistics, it must be confessed that he has a point: that in this 
culture white and whitGnms are ameliorative more often tlian pe- 
jomtivej and that the opposite is tine for black and blackness. 

The extent to which this reflects overt or conscious racism is 
quite another matter, I find it a little difflcult to level this charge 
at the soventh-century Beowulf poet because he descrihed the hiv 
of Grenders dam in terms of niurkiness and blackness. And I note 
as well that the flgurative association of flercenesSj terror^ and wick- 
edness with the adjective bhck goes back to the fourteenth century, 
and with the verb to the early flfteenth- that is to say, long before 
the race problem assumed its peculiar American dimension. 

Much as I wish that something itiight bo done about this, I 
don't quite know what positive measures can be taken, These 
aspects of language change slowly, and conscious attompts at alter- 
ation seem to have little efFect except to crcatG a series of partial 
taboos. Something can be done in the way of sensitivity training, 
making people aware of what seems calculated to produce hurt 
feelings, but beyond that I fear the going will be slow. 

The extremely sensitive are also inclined to percelva racist and 
establishment overtones in the use of the term standard for tfie 
prestige dialect^ but this arises in part from a misunderstanding of 
the linguist's use of the termj which is intended to be wholly neu- 
trah He needs some label for that form of the language which has 
acquired its prestige from the fact that, as C, C, Fries once saldj 
It is the language of those who are carrying on the affairs of the 
English-speaking people. As evidence of the caution exercised by 
linguists on this point and of their desire to avoid pejorative over- 
toneSs I need only to point to the replacement of the terms vulgar 
and illiterate by substandmd^ and the more recent tendency toward 
the use of nonstan^rd. Any linguist will readily admit that as tlie 
power sfructure shifts, the standard will shift along with it, TTiis 
occurred in thirteenth-century England, again In sixteenth-century 
England, It is happening with some of our southern dialects now. 
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and similar changes are undoubtedly in the ofBng both in Britain 
■and in our nortliorn urban centers. As I have indicated before, 
the problem hero is one of improving our teghniques of desoribiiig 
usage more fully and with greater nccurncy than we have been 
able to up to this tinit?. 

Within the past few years some confusion has arisen over the 
supposed similarity between teaching standard English as a soeond 
dialect and teaching English— or any other language— as a second 
or foreign language. On the average of once every throe or four 
months a news release appears, reporting that Teaelier X, operating 
in this or that city, has proceeded to teach standttrd English to her 
urban or rurid disndvantaged just as if she were teaching them 
another language, The account invariably rends as if this vvere a 
totally new discover)', and of course extraordinor)' success is claimed 
for the technique. 

The fact is that there arc certain similarities in the t\vo situa- 
Hons, but at the same time tliero are important differenees. I feel 
impelled to take these up in some detail, primarily so that the 
teacher, curriculum consultant, or administrator will not fall an 
easy prey to tlie first earnest publisher's representative or glib 
electronics salesman who crosses his path. Let us look first at the 
differences. The speaker of nonstandard English, especially if he 
hves in an urban environment, is surrounded, assailed on every 
side by the prestige dialect/IIe hears it on tlio rndlo, tiio television, 
die film sound track, and from a considerable nunibcr of the persons 
lie encounters In his daily life. This is true of the forolgn-language 
learner only if he learns the language in the country where it is 
spoken natively. It is not true of the pupil learning French, Gorman, 
or Spanish in the avoi ngt- sehool in the United Statofi. 

As a consequence of his being in a stundard English environ- 
nient for part of the time, at any rate, the speaT<or of a nonstandard 
dialect is likely to liave a considerable rocepth'c aequaintanco with 
the standard language, especially with the vocabulary. The teaching 
problem with such a person, therefore, is to exlend the receptive 
command and to convert it into productlvo ability. Again this is 
quite difforent from the case of the foreign-language student, who 
b©gin.s with no reec■pti^'c experience whatsoever. Ila does not com- 
prehend what he hears and cannot undorstand ' what he reads. 
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Moreover, the productive cominand of the speaker of nonstandard 
will Include some features of the standard dialect. As I pointed 
out some time ago, he finds that tliere Is nothing wrong with his 
negation of I see it in tlie present tense, namely I cIonH sm it, but 
runs into dlfflculty witli both the statiMncMit and negation in the 
past, where his I sm it and I aint sm it run counter fo the standard 
forms I saw U and I didn't me it. 

This does suggest the basic similarity between foreign language 
and standard dialect learning* What is required in both Instances 
is an inventory of the featin^cs to be mastered. In both instances, 
the way in which to compile this iiiventory is to compare the struc- 
ture of tlie language or the dialect which the learner nornially 
employs with tlio structure of the language to be taught, in order 
to get at tlie points of difFeronce, whether they bo in plionology, 
syntax, or lexicon. The teaching onipha.siH, in both cases, must be 
placed on the points which differ Those which are the same can 
bo taken for granted as not requiring any part^eular attention. For 
the others, many of tlie same devices, pattern drill, laboratory 
exercises, etc, can be employed as an aid in establishing the desired 
habits. Overuse of these devices or too mechnnical a resort to them 
may have the same pitfalls in either native or foreign language 
instruction. Nevertheless, to equate die two absolutely is a mistake, 
both pedagogically and psychologically. 

A final question which always arises in conneelion with language 
teaching, wbether it be native or foreign, is that of the place of 
linguistics in the training of teachers and its potential application 
in the classroom. The Dartmoutli Conference did little to produce 
any positive convictions on these niatters. Those who came to the 
conference believing that linguistics has a role here, and this in- 
eluded both British and Americans, came away with that belief 
unshaken, as tlie last page of Language and Language Learning ^ 
clearly indicates. Those who doubted its value continued to doubt. 
Fortunately the linguists at the conference were a fairly unabrasive 
lotj so they avoided producing any new^ antagonisms, There was a 
greater consensus as to the value df linguistics as background in- 
formation for the teacher than as something to be taught directly. I 
believe that wc succeeded in making the point that there is no 
such tiling as a linguistic niethod of teaching English. There was 
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clcaily L'xpru^Hud, howuvcr, a dvma for greater enipluisis on the 
scinantic componenl; than there. han bocn in the past, and I bdiave 
tliat there is some disposition around the country to sliarn this view, 
The idea that any English teacher In his pmparatni'y work Kliould 
have been exposed to at least two systeniH of graininatical analysis, 
adopted subsGqiiently in GuUMincs for the Prcpamtbn of Tmclwrs 
of English^ owes sometliing to the tenor of tlie eonvei-salions at 
Dartmouth but this should not be inteipreted too narrowly. Thero 
was some interest too in the application of linguistics to tlie nnalysis 
of lituraturc, but again largely as a matter of information, anotlier 
handle so to speak, rather than as a substitute for any current 
approach. 

Early in my discuHsion I did indicate that there was some ques- 
tion in my mind about thn actuality of a so-called new Englisli. In a 
very striet sense of the term, I doubt that there is. Certainly we 
are not introducing new subject matter in the sense that the new 
niathematlcs introduced set theory at a point in the curriculum 
wliere it had not been dreamed of before. Nor arc we Selecting 
one or tw^o divisions of the conxrational subject matter of English 
to be explored in greater depth, as was the case with the new 
physics. Our concerns are still the dcvelopmoiit of a sensitivity to 
literature^ some aequaintancc with the literary lieritage, and the 
ability to employ the language with competence and sincerity. If 
there IS anything new in what has developed recently. It is in the 
ec.nccpt of nicans rather than ends, in certain of our values and 
attitudes. I, for one, am quite satlsfiod with this state of affairs and 
firmly believe that it can Justly be counted as advance toward a 
goal I look at what has been going on as e\^olution and see this as a 
sounder basis for progress than revolution. 

lb sum up, it is dilBeult to arrive at any unifled or overall con= 
clusimi about the inipact of Dartmouth, especially upon language 
teaching. No single formulary statement is possible, no matter how 
ingeniously phrased, Widi respect to language, as with vir .ally 
every other aspect of English teaching, Dartmouth was germinal. 
It marked a significant step toward international cooperation. It 
recognized realistically that the agreement recorded there would 
not be flnal, and already with respect to language teaching, the 
situation has moved sonicwhat beyond it Certainly the great and 
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almost uniquu virtue of Dartmouth lay in JtH rt'cognition that Eng- 
lish was a probluin for the future even more than for the prascnt, 
and it is in this tliat I sec the evolutionary ft^rment at work, 



^ These two filins taken from BBC telqca^'ts are available Qu a lunUed 
basis through the Nutional Council of TuaQhurs of Englidit 

- Teachmg Englush in tha United Kingdom, A Ccnnparntlvo Study. Jamm 
R, Squire and Rogar K, Applebce, Chanipaign^ iHinQisj National Council of 
Teachors of Englinhj 1069. 

"Reprinted by isGniiL^sion of Alan S, C, Ross, ''U and NON-U, An Es^ay 
in Sodological LingulHtics " in NohlcSsQ Obliga, edited by Nancy Mltfordi 
New Yorkrnaiper & Row, 1936, 

' A Daitniouth Confuroneu pamphlot distributud to participants at tlie 
Richmond Institute. {Champaign^ Illinois- National Council of Teachers nf 
English, 1068.) 

^GukiQlincs for the Preparation of TGaclwrs of Englkih From Englkh 
Jdurnal^ { September 1067), Ehmmtciry Eriglwh (October 1967 )j Co&gg Hng- 
lish (October I0G7), Champuign, llHnofs- National Couneil of Teachers of 
Engli.sh, 1967. 
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Education and the Fourth Reform 



American education has undergone hvo major periods of re- 
form and is at the present time in the midst of a third. The 
first of these was led by a group of Whig reformers and edu- 
cators like Horace Mann and Henry Barnard, who saw scliooling 
as a vehicle for maintaining pohtical order and for raising moral 
standards. The second reform occurred at the turn of tlie present 
century, when Industriahzation, immigration, and a collapsing agri- 
cultural system, caused a great population shift from rural areas to 
urban areas. As a consequence, new city dwellers were mot by the 
devastating problems of inadequate housing, rapidly shifting po^ 
liti oal pattern s, breakdowns in family structure, and grossly inade^ 
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qimta police and social wdfure fncilitics. Jucol) Riis and Robert 
Hunter were among tlic journalists who challenged these problems 
hy demanding food, clothing, and hauling for the poor, and by 
insisting that the schools work tugcilier with social agencies* Their 
efforts led to the establishnitMit of seiiool lunch programs and to 
the cooperative identification of impoveriHhed yonng^^ters. 

The third reform movement, a tliruT^t for teachers' rights, gained 
impetus durhig the ]960s n$ niilitant teacher organisations across 
tile country fought for and won the right to bargain collectively 
in all matters concerning wages, ]\o\n% and working conditions, 
Sinco that time teachers have timicd in inereasing numbers to 
collective bargaining as a nieans of gaining improved benefits, vi= 
able grievance procedures, and more recenth'^ as a means of be- 
eoniing involved in decisions that nffect curriculum. 

There arc some educators who view collective bargaining as a 
technique to be used only for winning concessions on bread-and- 
butter issues. Howover, examination of a iiunibcr of contracts nego= 
tiatcd by teachers reveals that thoy have won the right to: (1) 
roviow textbooks and curriculum guides, (2) set limitations on 
class si^c, (3) nmndate tho purcbaso of textbooks that portray n 
multiracial society^ and (4) require boards of education to adopt 
plans designed to integrate school systems. Obviously^ there are 
implications in collective bargaining in thiH third reform movement 
for English teachers^ department chairmen, and language arts super- 
visors. Not too long ago an NCTE conference for departnicnt chair= 
men resulted in twcntj'-thrce recommendations for improving the 
status of English teaching. These ranged from making provisions 
for classroom teachers to become involved in curriculum decisions 
to giving chainiien a voice in recruitment and hiring. Significantly, 
not one of these recommendations lay beyond the scope of collec- 
tive bargaining, 

In maintaining that collective bargaining promises to be the 
most cffectivQ means of promoting change that we have had In the 
history of American education, I woiM remind you of how change 
in school procediires was Initiated formerly. Using a pyraniidal 
stmcture to represent the educational establishment, one notes 
that ideas for change appeared to flow invariably from the apex, 
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which represents the adniiiiistmtivo stafT, to the base, whidi reprc^ 
sen*s the tuachcrs. Years of uxpericncc with this type of process 
generated the bcHcf among teaclicrs that thoy were powerless and 
insignificant insofar as the development of sohool policies and 
eurrlculuni was concerned. Collective bargainJng has clianged this 
situation by extending teachers' rights and responsibilities. Tcach^ 
ers can now take part in determining school policies, But they are 
bound to support those policies they helped to forniulate and to 
Gncoumgo their colleagues to support them also. For under collec- 
ti\ 0 bargaining teachers have a stronger coniniitmcnt to education. 
As parti I rs in the pollcy^niaking process, they are placing their 
profi i.Munal judgnicnt and cqnipetence on the hne along with that 
of adniinistrators. Seen from tliis point of viuw, collective bargain- 
ing can be considered a unifying factor that will bring about in- 
novative changes in school systcnis more quickly and widi a greflter 
guarantee of general support than was previously possible. 

The third reform could not have occurred at a more suitable 
time. Quite clearly the schools are confronted with a number of 
massive crises today. The central crisis is largely one of deteriorat- 
ing confidGnee. Certainly it is in part attributable to the failing 
effort of educators to effect meaningful racial Integration of the 
schools. It fs also attributable to our general failure to provide every 
)'Oungster, black or white, with the kinds of skills tliat enable him 
to compete, witli a chance for success, in tlie world of work or in 
gaining adniission to a college or university that will afford him 
tlie oiDportunfty to pursue a professional career. And finally, it is 
attribiitable in part to what the National Advisory Conimittee on 
Civil DisordcTs has labeled as latent and active racist tondencieSj 
reflected also in our schools through curriculums and textbooks 
which help to perpetuate discriminator)^ practices and to develop a 
climate that is characterised by the twin evils of poverty and 
ignorance. 

It is my opinion that all of this says something of great impor^ 
tance to those of us who arc teachers of English. For it is the skills 
that we teach which are the most reliable indices of the student s 
achievement and growth and the most prominent measures of his 
failure and of the general failure of education. When James S. 
Coleman et al compiled their niassive critique on the inequalities 
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of outputs of the public schools, they used as their criteria data 
relating almost exclusively to the skills taught by teachers of Eng^ 
lish. Of course it Was not the intent of that cctniniittee to place tlio 
blame for educations shortcomings on the shoulders of English 
teachers. Yet we would be remiss, it seems to me, not to see in 
these data and in data compiled on the achievement scores of school 
dropouts, the unemployed, and the one^ourth of American society 
who arc at best marginal citizens, a very important caveat for any- 
one who is a career teacher In llie language arts or English, To a 
very large extent it is our instruction which makes up the core of 
what stands for education in the United States, 

Experienced teachers know that there are no panaceas, no easy 
. answers for the multiple and complex probloms which we must 
solve. But we must be willing to accept the growing dist?nchant^ 
nient with the free public education Hystem as an Irresistible force 
and to accept whatever conseciuenees inust inevitably flow from 
tliat dfsanchantment Wu must not look indilferently upon the 
tragedies of Anierican' education depicted in the Coleman study 
or in such works as Jonathan Kozors Dmth at an Earhj Age or Nat 
Hentoffs Our Chtldrm Are Dying, Looking particularly at die 
English program and repeating that collective bargaining Is not 
an end In itself but a means of attaining a measurably higher quality 
of language arts instruction, I propose three courses of actiom 

First, we must examine and attempt to scrutinize our own tech- 
niques and methodology within the classroom with a view toward 
bringing about pronounced improvements. Self-scrutiny is difficult 
for all of us. Perhaps no one is a good Enghsh teacher all of the 
time. We have good semesters and poor semesters, and we have 
some semesters when we shift from being good teachers to bad 
teachers as the bell rings and our favorite students leave the room 
to be replaced by students whom we regard as not really worth 
our efforts. Students may not like the books that we teach from, 
the papers we assign^ or they may not like us as the teachers to 
whom they must report. Whatever the case may be, we must edu^ 
cate the hostile as well as die friendly and the student who wants 
no part of the English curriculum as well as the student who loves 
Enghsh, as Mario Fantini of the Ford Foundation points out 

Lenore Jacobson and Robert Rosenthal have observed that 
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when tcnolitTS take the attitude llint the students are not worth their 
while ( whieii is perhaps anotlier way of assuniing that they either 
do not want to loarn or cannot learn), this nttltudc affects the 
student's achiuvenu-nt. JacobHOn and Rosunthal conducted a study 
ni which they found that cxporinieuters \\'orking with rats which 
they had been led to believe were dull, had little success in teach, 
ing thoni. But the snnic experiinenters working with rats svhich 
they bchuved to ho bright had significant success, Not content to 
generalize; from rats to humans, Hoscnthal and Jaeobson moved 
their experiment into a school located In the South San- Francisco 
Unified School District. After ndministering an intelligence test, 
they inndc a i-andoni selection of students \\-ithout any rcferenco to 
die tost results. But they identified Iwenty percent of die ohildren 
in each classroom as piipils w\m wcru likely to undergo significant 
learning spurts during tlic year. 

Once again, the self-fulfilling prophecy was confinned, as those 
students who were designated as likely to oxperiencc significant 
learning spurts did iust that, whether their standnrdizcd test scores 
nidicated that they had high ability or low ability. In fact their 
gains were substandally higlier than \\'erc the gains of students who 
were not so designated. Assuming tliat Kosenthal and JacQbson are 
right and that attitudes do have a major effect on learning in the 
classroom, I hold that one way to' help fllleviato the crisis in 
languagQ arts leaching is to devise model programs in English 
teaching that will rel)- to a far greater extent than wu currently re]v 
today on the use of technology. 

Not only is this niy second point, it is what I refer to as the 
fourth reform movement in education. It will be a movement that 
wil claini the right, Indeed, the obligation, of schools to accomplish 
with technology the critical goals that remain unfulfilled through 
total reliance upon human efforts. We, as English teachers, should 
begm oven now to encourage friends in collective bargaining units 
to explore ways of experimenting with computer devices and teach- 
ing machines as a means of improving language arts instruction lest 
tliese decisions be preempted by outsiders. 

Implied in this second course of action Is a program that allows 
for structuring curriculum and differentiating staff functions within 
an English department so that students will stand a good chanee 
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of being placed with tcaoliors who boJiuvg in ihcnL Wo know that 
this is a real need. Many English classrooms arc run to nicet thu 
needs of tho tcaclicr mthcr than tlie needs of students. When a 
teacher develops a two-week progmm on Wiiiiani Shulscspearc, for 
example, it is neither because Shakespeare nor tlie sludunts neud it 
but becausu the teacher does. In an age when the output of litcra^ 
ture in the English language is so ireniendous, and when tlie bulk 
of that output is in the area of nonflction rather tlian fletlon, and 
when we are teaching a generation that is \utally interested in space 
exploration, boy-girl rolationshlps, and the exciting world of here 
and now, unquestionably niany of the cherished idols and the 
sacred cows of a generation ago cannot and sliould not bo preserved. 
No school system can survive the cndlc.ss boredoni of a curriculum 
that lacks relevance. 

We must somehow find a way also to stop the tendency of our 
English classes to develop an upside down picture of the norinal 
relationship between people and die exercise of language skills. Dr. 
David hL Silverstone, of the University of Bridgeport, once con^ 
ducted an informal study of how people spend an average day. He 
concluded that we spend 45 percent of our time listening, 30 percent 
speaking 16 percent reading, and 9 percent writing. IIow^ do these 
proportions fit tlie English classroom environment? Certainly the 
student who talks 30 percent of the time is a troublemaker. If he 
reads 16 percent of the time, he is probably investing at least some 
of that reading time in literature that die teacher for one reason or 
another finds objectionable. And if he appears to be Hstcning 45 
percent of the time, we can only hope that he actually is. 

The irrelevance of English classes is tlie fault of neither the 
student nor the teacher. They both inherited an educational system 
that was designed for an earHer age. It has a structural dependency 
on human effort, human patience^ and hunian interest. Although 
these quaUtiei are present In educators and in students, they are 
not always present at tlie same time between students and teachers 
who must interact within a classroom and insido a framework 
called English Tliere Is presently some evidence to indicate that 
much of tlie memory work and mfomation gathering that are part 
of the English program can bo taught more cfFectively by computers 
or by teaching niachines than_ by classrooni teachers, 
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RtjuuiiUy the U.S. Ofllcc of Eclrication concluded a Uvo^yeur 
study in conjunction with the University of South FIoiidiL Ninety- 
nine children froiii the Florida Publfc Scliools and iVoni histitutions 
lor th(^ monhilly rctLirdcd wcru mod in the studs'. The childron 
rnngc^d in mental age horn Rvc to nine, Onf>tIifrd oF the studcnt^i 
wore taught to read by tenehing inachines I'or Rttvvn minuter a day. 
Another thircl were gi\'on tufcorial instruction for fiflern minutes a 
day. And the final third were taught using the eNtu1)]ished method^ 
ology and in a regular classrooui setting. At the end of an eight- 
week period, the maehino-taught ahildren did Jieai'ly as well as the 
eliildren who wore given the individimUzed tutorial Instruction. But 
what was surpriHing was that they far surpassed the thirty^threc 
children wlio had bt^en taught in a regular claNj^rnoin setting. They 
ako outstripped thcnr own previous performnnee, learning froni 
two to six times m many words as they had learned in four ycai^ 
under tlic old classroom instruction. 

Another impressive result came out of tliis study, The nmehine- 
tauglit students renicmbercd a large majonty of the new words sixty 
days later; thqy showed significant iiviprovemcnt in reading and 
spelling, far surpassing the students who were taught in the regular 
classroom setting in perfonimnco of these f^kills. This study seems 
to indicate dmt tutorial experiences are most efFcctive for teaching 
students subject matter but that a properly constructed program 
canj?rovide the student with tutorial instruetion dinjugh a mncliine. 

I believe, however, that it is necessary to approach this matter 
of teaching machines with great caution. Tliere is certainly no 
reason to fear that the nmchinc will displace tcuichcrs. On the 
other hand, there is every reason to hope thatmnehines will modify 
the various functions of the teaching staff in any given English 
department, and that is the third course of action I am advocating. 
There Is every reason to hope that machines can free more teachers 
to perform tutorial service in the schools. I look to the dav when 
at least one day out of the week, Tuesday for example, can be used 
delusively for tutonal Instruction. The difFerentiated English staff 
that I envision wJU ineludo some teachers whose function it will be 
to supomse paraprofessionals and certain technicians who will 
become a part of the school staff an teehnology is added. These 
teachei's will have time for tutoring. I also envision some teachers 
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proinoting the eontinuing grosvth of the English cumciiluni and 
assisting in the programming of now niaturials, I sec other English 
teachers serving as faculty consultants in that they, perliaps, wiU 
keep abreast of this rapidly changing technology and of ciirriculum 
materials adaptable to their schaQL These simuld bu available on 
an exclmngo basis and with eonsuitants having a direct link with 
centrally located authorities who can facilitatG the qiialitativu 
growth of a language arts program. And flnally I envision some 
English teachers as language development consultants to the stu- 
dents, 

The computer^ of course, is no panacea. Dr. Anthony Oettlnger 
of Harvard University points out that coniputcTixcd instruction 
may be of little use to schools unless schools arc able to reorganize 
ill order to absorb it And it is also good to rcMncmbcr that once 
the blackboard was hailed as the remaricable innovation that would 
mvolutioni^^o education, as were radiOj television^ and 16 millimeter 
projectors. So experience suggests caution in our aspirations. But 
the fact that teaching machines and computers are here to stayj 
when considered in conjunction with the fact that we are in urgent 
need of what they promise for the future, mandates that we 
English teachers take the lead in this developing area of technology. 
What I am suggesting is that teachers should be in the vanguard 
of the fourth reform, instead of waiting for engineers and publish- 
ing firms to guide the development of this technology which will 
later be adapted to tlie classroom in some fashion. Teachers, as the 
primary change-agents, should plan the language arts or English 
program on the assumption that teaching machines or various 
computer devices can be made to order— that they can be made to 
meet speciflc needs or to perform specific Job functions in instruc- 
tional areas. Like businessnien, industrialists, military officials, and 
medical authorities, teachers must learn to spell out In advance the 
kinds of technological innovations they are seeking. 

One thing is clear to me. We must have the developing tech- 
nology to help us multiply om effectiveness, Experiments and 
oventual adoption of such electronic aids will go on whether or not 
English teachers show an interest in their possible applications, 
Patrick Suppes of Stanford University estimates that well over one 
million^ possibly ten million, students will be receiving eomputer- 
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assisted instruction within the next ten years. Even today sonK^ 
students are involved in a number of cxperiniental progniiris. TIk^ 
results of these have not been dlsclosodj however, it is generally 
agreed that under properly structured conditions the computcr- 
amstcd instruction, shows a marked suporiority over the current 
procedures and methodology in the teaching of facts and reading 
skills, as well as in evaluating progress In these areas, 

In concluding, I wish to cite several results that wo, a.s English- 
teachers, might want technology to acconipllsh for us. I would like 
to see technology help bring about classroonis that are alive with 
HCtion, with boys and girls talking to their language arts consultant 
in a friendly atmosphere, individually, or in small groups where 
true exchanges may occur. I use the term language mis consultant 
puiposely. I believe that among the changes Uint should occur in 
teaching is a change in titles, which will lielp deflne die new roles 
and job functions which teachers will perform. In niy model, die 
student would work with machines that would be constantly receiv- 
ing up-to^date programs, Literature would be much more current 
than it is now, and the teachers— langunge arts consultants- 
would have as a major part of their own responsibility keeping 
abreast of what is new in literature so that they could develop 
language materials based on current literature for use in the class- 
roouL 

The language arts consultants to whom the students would go 
would be rewarded with knowledgeable students lio would come 
Into die diseussion^study not only unafraid to talk and to write, but 
often with soniething written which teachers could read and react 
to. This s)^stem would certainly help to put an end to the embarrass^ 
mcnt of students diat oceurs when they are forced to take part In 
discussions when they actually have nodiing to contribute. In the 
model I propose, students would talk, because they would only 
visit the consultant for an oral examination on subject matter when 
the self^test results from the computer program indicated that they 
had a sufficient knowledge of tiie subject to meet and discuss its 
content with their assigned consuUa.it Wlien students do not talk 
in class today, it is because jhey }us;e notiiing to say. Thoy do not 
write for the same reason, Tlu'V toll us this but we pretend not to 
^ believe them, On occasion, we try to get them to make some in- 
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nocuouH remarks and prutencl that we will accept ntiS' kind of an 
uttorancc as a contribution. Despite tlia fact that we imy hv sincrre, 
or perhaps just dt^sptMatu, when we do this, tho studcMit rcahzcs 
diat innocuous remarks are not real contributions unless tliey arc 
being made to a psycliiatrist. And If wc insist on tlic student making 
an innocuous roniai-k, it is because wc need it not t]ic student. He 
wants to be relevant 'n the situation. If lie is talking to a Innguago 
arts consultant, then he wants to ba alilc to talk about poetry or 
gmmmar. That is why I favor a model that permits the student to 
acquiro .sonic dogrco of mastery and to undergo an innnediatc 
confldential test before he has to talk about the teaclicrs specialty 
with him. 

Another important feature of my model is that the Hternture^ 
would be individualized during the last year of the student's English 
program. I want a machine that can allow for the progrnniming 
of new ninterinls for the school I want to bo able to progrnni per- 
haps one Inindred new books a semester so that students and par- 
ents can take part in language curriculum, development I want a 
machine that will allow a group 'of students to structure thefr own 
course in American litcratum or space travel or in a number of 
subject areas during their final year. And when that program is no 
longer rele\mit, I want to be able to flic it away easily and mako 
another one. 

In this model teachers should ha\^c fle.xible sehcdules so that 
they can provide the necessary tiitorial seivice on the one-to=one 
basis that will certainly bo necessary. All students will not like 
computerized iiistniction. Some will daydrcani while pretending to 
be working at a computer. Certainly it is naive to assume that 
students will bo good little boys and girls Just because technology 
is added to the classrooni. So in my niodol we would assign e\'ery 
student to Tuesday tutoring sessions at least twice a month, and 
every teacher, or Innguago arts consultant, would be rcquhrd to 
tutor six students in either reading or in waiting. 

The physical nppcarance of tutoring rooms and classrooms 
would be changed drastically from the appearance which tlioy 
have today. I believe that the greatest shortcoming of Englisli 
classrooms is that thoy rarely offer more than a hint of what is 
being taught in them. In 1935, S* G. Dulsky wrote in the Journal 
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of Expenmental Pm/chology that he luad conductccl a test which 
indicated that physical surroundings afTcct one's ability to acquirt} 
verbal skills. He went so far as to say that Hince learning takes place 
in the classroom, there wiW be some association of learned materials 
in that particular cnvironnientj and ii wo wish to onhunco recall of 
learned niatcrial later in tho real world, elassroonis should look less 
like schoolrooms and more like offlcc buildings, factories, homes, 
or N^iatever environment to which the materials learned are to 
apply. Even though I have scTious questions about the full applica- 
bility of Mr, Dulsky's data, I believe that language laboratories 
ought to vary in accord with the language experiences that go on in 
them. Cubicles that resemble a scries of phorie booths arc flnc when 
students are getting individualized machine instruction. But in rny 
model there would be more than one kind of a Innguage laboratory. 
The consultation room for language arts students would look more 
like a study or a living room than n olassroom. There woiild be 
ncwspapors on end tables and perhaps carj^eting on the floor. The 
language nrts consultant \vQu]d meet there with small groups of 
students, and they would discuss matters relating to the curriculum 
on an individual basis or as a group. If some students carried on a 
conversation with each oUier while die language arts consultant 
was talking with nnothcr person, tliere would bo no need to demand 
silence. 

Another language laboratory would look like a lecture room. 
Students who wcro concentrating their literature experiences in 
subject areas like chess or space travel or Afro^Amcrican blstory 
would, upon application or by invitation, be scheduled to speak in 
an established studont^lecturc series. After all, some of our students 
are junior experts in Intellectual areas just as they are junior experts 
in certain sports. Some languago laboratories would look like con= 
ference rooms and some would look like radio and television sta- 
tions, Just as science rooms seem to say scienca to visitors to the 
school, just as home economics rooms seem to say Jwmo economics, 
just as music rooms seem to say music-^thQ language arts rooms 
would seem to say conversatim, broadcasting, Umnium, or seminar. 

In my modeh the language arts consultant would, from time 
to time, occupy a variety of lateral positions which would provido 
for a diversity of functions that arc not built into the present system. 
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At times ho might work with youngsters as a consultant, and at 
other times as a researcher for his colleagues reading literature for 
the development of new programs, At still other times he niight 
be a full-time tutor or a supervisor of teehnicians nnd/or parapro- 
fessionals who would work under him in computer-assisted instnic- 
tion, 

Because of the wide rnnge of responsibilities he would havej he 
would also be given some time to do the reading and the writing 
which would be expected of him. He might, for example, liave to 
spend a day at a university or at a library for study and self-im- 
provement, and in my model of the fourth reform this would be 
eneouraged, English teachers or consultants in the language arts 
would be expected to read and write and practice all of the skills 
that they teach. As I envision the fourtli reform, no one would be 
upset if English teachers took a day of! occasionally for professional 
service or improvement— that is, as long as they did not take Tues^ 
days off, because Tuesdays are for tutoring. 
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Base for Creative Affirmation 




Perhkip^ at no other time has the social tuiiiptr of a period 
splritod the need for sehool curriculum reform as it has in the 
last Hoveral years, Unlikci the cleinand for accekTated curricu^ 
luni reformation which followed the succeisful hiunching of tlie 
first Russian satellite in the fall of 1957 or which followed World 
War II when llie test scores of young recruits for the armed services 
'revealed shocking inadequacies in the science and niathematical 
prograiTis of high^sehool graduates," i modern societal demands 
have added new dimensions both In breadth and In depth, 

Wiereas previous demands for curriculum refornis wera con^ 
cemed almost exclusively with the "talented tentlf of the sehool 
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popiilation^ today our social and jiioral concerni^ roflect Qur com- 
mitment to the socio-cconomically and cultiirally dcprivod. T\m 
largo segment of our population individually and collectively is 
asserting niassivu drives for powor hi the structuro of oducation, 
especially in largu urban settings. What happens as a re^iult of this 
group's nrgfngs will have implicutions for edueators in all gchool 
sottings. . 

Edgar Z. Fricdenberg aptly highlights the rationale for Hchools 
ruacliing thi: culturally deprived potential dropout. 

Tile sehciol . , . woiikl have to take lower dann life seriously m a 
eondition and a pattern of exiserJencej not Just as a contemptible 
and humiliating mt of circumetances that every decent boy or girl 
is anxious to escape fronip It would have to accept thoir languages 
their dresSj and their values as a point of departure for disciplined 
oxpinrations to- be understood not as a trick for luring theni into the 
middle class hul; as a way of helping them to explore the meaning 
of their own lives. Tlii.^ in the way to encourage and nurtin'O poten- 
tialities froni tolmtvvcr social elass.^ 

In essence, tlio area between the coneretcness of life in the 
ghetto and the ab^stmctness and meaningleHsness of the curriculuni 
has to bo bridged if the school Is to bceouie a functional part of 
the student s life. As Jean Grambs relates, 

The school deniands of chfldren that they deny what their own 
sense experiences tell them and accept instead the school s version 
of realityi They may bo making such an effort to meet tliis demand 
that in the process they have Hltle energy left with which to learn 
the content that Is ofFered themJ^ 

By its very nature, its coniplexities, its educationab socinb and 
economic needs, the inner eity h ripo as a base for creative^ imagina- 
tive tcnehing and learning. The challnnge is thoro; the raw materia 
nis are thure. One superintendent doscrlbes this raw material as 

a victim of his environment. The ghetto child begins his school 
euroor ps^^choingicalhs socially, and pliysically disadvantaged, He Is 
orienfed to the pi-esont ralhor Umn the future, to Immediate needs 
rati™ tiian delayed gratiflcalkju, to the concrete rather than the 
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abstract Ho is oflen Imncllcappccr by iiniilod cognitive $Mh, Liw 
. self-DHtecm, and a stiinled drivG toward achievement/^ 

Pcrhups the most serious deficiency of the deprived person k 
his feeling of inadequriDyj unfortunately, the effects of his adverse 
experiences do not stop even here, Tlie majority of these students 
are black and have alrendy undergone the process of survival in 
their intimate cxpciicnecs with discriniination, relative deprivntion, 
and rejection. However, when deprived students enter the school- 
room, their middle^class teachers demand middle-class standards in 
dress, rhetoric, code of behavior^ and conformity* In his introduc- 
tion to TJie CuUuralli/ Deprmd Child, Goodwin Watson assesses 
the peculiarities of this school compositions 

The Amencan pubhc school is a cnrious hybrid: it is managed by a 
school board drawn largely from upper-class circles^ it is tauglifc'by 
teachers who come from middle-class backgrounds; and it is attended 
mainly by chiklren from working-class homes. Tliese three groups 
do not talk the same language. They differ in tlielr manner, powen 
and hiorarcliies of values^"* 

The result very often is a large number of alienated students 
whose ncademic performance decreases as feelings of alienation 
and rejection increase. Students begin to lose faith in tlie school as 
an agent concerned about them and their educational growth; their 
parents begin to decry the seeming apathy of the school and de- 
mand that It assume a responsible share in what their children learn 
and iiow they leani it 

What a base for the creative afflrmation of teachers committed 
to the functional and developmental growth of the young peoplel 
Such a base can be realt^^ed if the following three conditions are 
implemented. 

L // attUmhs of teachars and achninwtrators umhrgo a pwcess 
of change, a kind of hbotomiJ. 

Each person must undergo some mental anguish in his own 
nv d and heart as he listens to that small voice that speaks to him 
to refrain from responding to difrereneos, cgpeclall)' when the object 
of the difFercnces is singled out by color. 

A person may insist on his virtue as a respecter of people 
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simply hccmm both share thQ bonds of humanity. However, if 
ho asks the question, How do you teach black students?, it is one 
indication that he has not yet dlscQvcred the I in his own being 
and therefore does not recognize the / in nnothcr. He has not yet 
learned to eope witli the difiFerences openly and sensitivclyi nor 
has ho learned that students, are students for "a that and a that/' 
No one reaches his humanity the easy way; however, the direc- 
tions are clear if h.e first of all has a knowledge and understanding 
of the problems and tlie nature of young people. According to a 
rc^eent BuvvQy of more than 50,000 teenagers in a study by Dr. 
Mcrton P. Strommen, executive director of Church Youth Research 
In Minneapolis, teenagers consider their number one probleni their 
view of themselves. According to the report, "Many teenagers be- 
lieve they don't have what it takes to establish themselves as re- 
spected, contributing members of our fast-moving society/' ^ The 
second problem teenagers reported is their fear of rejection by their 
peer groups. An important aspect of the study is that teachers, 
responding to the same survey the way thmj thought young peopln 
would answer, consistently misinterpreted teenagers' feelings and 
attitudes. 

Margaret Mead explains that young people today arc 

creatures of another kind. Youth are the natives in this now tech- 
nological land and all those over 28 are foreigners. It is as if one 
group is speaking Japanese and one is speaking Engh'sh and they 
aro under the Illusion they are talking the same language. Young 
paople are lonely and fnghtened because they know they must find 
a better way of running the world, but they have no wise men to 
turn to.'^ 

Young black students, part of this group, bring to it their uniquo 
problems of being black in a whito-structin^ed society* They bring 
Ellison's antihero's inirt to tlie point of abysmal pain, hurt to the 
point of invisibility.''^ 

It remains, then, for the teachor and the administrator to rid 
themselves of the mytli barrier and the color block, both of which 
hinder acceptance of a large segment of the population, 

2, If EnglisJi progranw and pwoBdure& are revised io b& of thU 
point in fiine. 
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To reach tlie vast iiumbar of clisinhorltcd gtudentH, English pro= 
grams must be varied and Inductively taught, and they must at 
least begin with a content that is speciflc, pertinent, and visual/* To 
bo clfectivQ, t?nchors must approach tlicir subject in a manner 
wliich relates to this learning style of students. 

In discussing one of the causes of irrelevance in education and 
suggested levels for achieving rele\ancCj Mario D. Fantini and 
Gerald Weinstein conclude that 

irrelevance is caused if tDaching proGedures and learning styles are 
not matehod. The eurrent literature on disadvantaged children in- 
dicates that they leam best in more conerete, inductive, kinestlietie, 
and less verbal sltuatioiis= In view of this, their teachers should 
searoh for methodology coordinatod widi this learning stylo. Thus, if 
all techniques^ practices and methods used by teachers are geared 
speciflcally to the pupirs own style of leaming, then, regardless of 
content there is a degree of relevance in whatever is being taught 
because of HOW it is being taught.io 

Lecturmg and insisting that students take notes will not suffice; 
having students read and answer end-oMesson questions will not 
sufflce* The approach must be one in which the teacher Is more 
concorned ^v^th the tuliy rather than with the what, in which the 
teacher provides opportunities for the students to becoine actively 
involved in clomg something and to feel a sense nf aecomplishment 
in the doing. 

3. If scliools offer multiple programs within the cuiricuhm 
rather than the single conmpt structure of rGmediatton, 

Humanities programs, individualized Instruction, problen>soIv- 
ing classes, learning center, electives— each offers unique outlets 
for the leanier to strengthen his Image and to add to his human^ 
Istic education. 

The consistency with which programs fur the disadvantaged 
focus on cognitive learning at the e:^clusion of the affective 
response is cause for some concern. Since many programs for 
the disadvantaged are federally supported, It is noteworthy that 
successful 1969 ESiA Title I programs were thoso which empha. 
sized cognitive gains, as avaluated by the American Institute on 
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Rasenrch in consultation witli thu Nntional Advisory Council on tht; 
Education of Disadvantaged Chiklrcn. A note of optimisni, how- 
over, appeals in one of the recom.iiendations of the Oouneil- "We 
urge professionals to move beyond cognitive nchlcvemunt tests and 
into other renlins , . . self-concept, creativity, motivation, behavior 
. . , where compcinsatory education programs may have equally 
important long-range results." " 

Sinco inncr=city education, along with its components and its 
implications, is one of the niajor imporativos in the overall improve- 
mont of education, we not only can establish It as a buse for creative 
teaching, wc must. We no longer have a choice. Tlio hearts and 
minds of too many people, white and blnck, arc at stake, as indeed 
is the survival of a nation. 

And in case any oducator would question the implications of 
this imporative for himself and his school, let him read tho White 
Plains Study, which warns, "A difforont type of education is going 
to have to bo forged for all youth." Let him read the highlights 
of the 1969 annual meeting of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. Let him nnalyze his own school to determine if 
he has any student with cduoational disabilities and if he hns any 
minority student whose problonis are compounded mainly because 
of racs. 

The saying graco may be that tha inner city admits to— Indeed 
clamors about— its poor education and is bont on rccoujjing the 
losses, whether others like it or not. 

No one can say ^vith any dogreo of impunity tliat lie has no 
problem simply because' he teaches in the suburbs, or. in a nice, 
little, wealthy school in a scmirural district, or In an all-white school 
in a large city, or in a school that has few blnoks or students from 
other minority groups. All SGhools are vulnerable, even if they do no 
more than provide an environment for student attacks on the 
establishment. And students are asvare of tho social revolution In 
America, though they may understand it only at an abstract level, 
Whether or not the teachor in such schools feels a nocd to deal with 
the social revolution in his classes, he must know that his students 
encounter it constantly If they watch television, 

We can alford neither to delude ourselves nor to take refuge in 
escapej either defense gives only temporary ivl.^^t and does grave 
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psycliological damage in thy process. There k no placu to hide. It is 
imperative that students and teachers in scliool situations wltli no 
''social prDhloins'' become aware of and study the HtornturG and 
cultural lieritago of blacks niid other minority groups. Such ^tudy 
offers one of our few hopes of expanding students' perception of 
humanity tlirough giving them a chance to sec the ehuracteristics 
they share with all people and an opportunity to participate iniag- 
inatively in tlie lives of others whom they would only rarely cn- 
eounter in their own cuUiiro, 

In focusing on curriculum, reforms for the education of the 
educationally handicnpped, we muHt have foresight and perscver^ 
ancej we must be prepared to work toward changes consistent with 
our conecm for human understanding and a hunmnislic curriculum, 
In addition^ we must work diligently to implement tliese concenis: 

1. Adniinigtration and curnculum leudors muKt come togGther in 
the common In Lei est of the Jeanicr. Each group sliQuld have 
cleady defined Ifiics of autjiority^ the two groups sheukl have a 
goocl working rapport. 

2, Wg must become aware of researoh in linguistics, pertinent to 
speech and reading especially, and determine how to iniplenient 
the findings, 

3, Educators must work to butld a more accurate image of them^ 
selves in the community and work to mainhxin it tlirougliout the 
year, overy year. The effect of good RR, should never bo mini^ 
mized. 

4. We must study ways^ means, and proposals for change in present 
systems 'of evaluation and grading. Clearly, witli new emphases 
being added to courses— okl ruKl nGw-=-criteria and grading 
symbols as we know tlicm cannot be used cffectivdy. They are 
misleading, sti/ling, and obscure. 

^ 5, We must address nurseh^q to the development of liuman skills 
even to the point of agitating for completely ro.structured schools* 
In our mechanistic society, nowhero is the emphasis on luiman 
skills more essential dian in the scliools, 

Ralph Ellison in his Inombk Man speaks about humanity. His 
discussion can easily be applied to the present state of education in 
the United States, 

Life is to be livuth not eontrollod; and humanity k won liy cnntinu-^ 
^ ing to play in the faco of cortain defeat, Our fate is to bGOonie ono, 
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and yet many— This is not prophecy, but desaription. Thus one of 
the greatest iokes in the world is the spectacle of the whites busy 
escaping blacknGss and becoming blacker every day, and the black 
striving toward whiteness, becoming quite dull and gray. None of us 
seems to know who he is or where he*s going, ^-'^ 

When wi^ do find out perhaps we as wull an our students will be 
prepared not for u capital B for Black or a capital W for White, but 
for 'a capital H for Human/' ^ 
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Creativity 



Creativity is the new cant— pQienls are advised iiut to hit it with 
a stick, schoolteaohers are primed to watch for it, foundations en- 
courage it, colleges and subsidizQd health faniis noiirfsli it in a regu- 
lated atmospherei the govemmeiit Js advised to honor it . . . the 
creativity coii-fnme is a great subject for comedy.i 

That refreshing brcatli of cool sense is from Paulino Kfiers review 
of Federico Fellini s 8jl a film about a creative person, in this 
casa a film director, and about the way in which he is seen to 
be creative. Pauline Kael's response, to see tlie flhn as related to, as 
a manifestation of, cant, seems to me to be perfectly fair; because at 
no time do we see the star of the fllm^ the ercntive person, involved 
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in any of tlio^u activitlcH that aiv a part of creative uctivih^: plan- 
ning, sliapmg, oxporlnicntlng, playing with tlic> mcdiuni, discussing, 
working filings out, inodifying, rejecting, learning from otliers, prac- 
ticing his art, and so on. He simply sits around listlessly- like a 
romantic poet^ or tumbles Into bed with his mistress, or takes a 
turkish bnth—all this wlille waiting for that magical commodity, 
inspiration. If for no reason other than this, the flhn is a silly and 
banal fantasy. And yet as qvJdcnee of the laynian s notions of erea- 
tivG nctivity, the film is oxtremuly significants hailed and acclaimed 
as a profound insight into the nature of the creative individual, it 
merely projected the samo old stereotypo of thD creativo person that 
has been wiih m ever since the late 18th century when the bards 
began to gro\\^ tlieir hair long and journey up to the mist-wreathed 
mountain tops to conimune with the muse. This stereotype, or myth, 
depends on a romantic and fatalistic psycholog)^— pocta nascitur, 
non fit*': poets, creative ts^pes, arc born, not made. That s the way tho 
genetic cooky crumbles^ and there's nothing anybody can do about 
it. Such a psychology is not merely fa talis tie- it is also conservative, 
not to say reactionary. For it rests on the assumption that somehow 
or other, in more or less arcane, mysterious, and esoteric fashion, 
the universe conspires to give birth to X number of creative persons: 
and their existence, as such, has nothing wliatever to do with the 
system, social, political, or ccononiie, though the survival of the 
creative individual may well be contingent upon that system, 

Now the argumeiit that rests upon the ])iom acceptance of the 
cosmic dictato—That's the way they're made and there's nothing 
we can do about it— occuis in other contexts, apparently dfssimilnr 
but essentially, in terms of the dominant, current conception of 
mm, essentially the same. When Indian adolescents are sadistically 
mistreated in a boarding school in the Midwest and the scandalous 
depravity of the school faculty is rQvealed, the defense of the 
faculty, the rationalisation of their brutal treatment of their charges, 
is couched in the following terms; "But what can you oxpocti 
the)^^re only Indians/' Now this *'theyVe only so-and-'Sos'' formulation 
occurs whenever those in power reach for a justincation of their 
destruction, either litemi or metaphorical, cither physical or spir^ 
itual, of other human beings. In Nas^i Germany, as the bodies were 
burled in lime pits or burned to ashes, niiey re only Jews*'; in the 
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Anicrican South, "They rc only niggers"; in Steinbeck's account of 
the inih^truatment of migrant workers in California In the 30sj 
, '^Thoy rc only Okies*'; In the flOSj "They're only Mexicans"; in many 
an Engh'sli liigh. school^ "They're only slum kids/' 

Now, bencall'i tlie ostensibly dlsconnectccl there lurk profouncl 
and subtle oonnectionhi and the society tliat is prlmnrlly concerned 
with the cffleiently punitive treatment of clclinquent adolescents, 
with rufineincnts of punislimentj with suppression of dlssentj Is the 
samo society that consistently underrates its also-ranSj its burgeon- 
ing dropouts, its occupants of the lower tracks. And the school 
systcni that has a low level o£ expectation of its socially and 
eeonoinicalh^ poor HtndentSj that writes them off as dropouts, is 
pnssing Judgrncut not on the students but on Itselfi so when we 
say of a student as he is about to leave schooh *TIe never did any- 
thing vvorthwhile/' we are describing our own failure, tlie failure 
of tile system, the self-fulfllHng prophecies tliat we have visited on 
tliat student more or less fronl the beginning of liis sehool life, 

The evidence lies all around us, but many of us prefer not to 
observe it because to do so would probably involve us in some 
agonbJng reappraisal of what we are being paid for. In England 
wc organize such self^lcceptlonj such counterrovolutionj with 
clumsy Ingenuity, (Clumsy, because it's x^sychologlcally crude and 
humanly Inscnsitis^e; Ingenuity, because wc can always find reasons 
for justifying what we do.) We put the poorer kids in the D stream, 
the bottom track, from the age of eighth such kids, by our deflnition, 
are D-stream pupils; and we know what to expect of D-strenm 
pupils—underaehievcment, lassitude, restlessness, insubordination, 
disobedience, dirty fingernails, and failuro to perform the tricks 
that oui* acceptable pupils learn very quickly to perform, 

Yet, that It can be otherwise we must also, by thi^^ time, recog- 
nize; the evidence, again, is all around us, In England, to take only 
one example^ it is to bo found in Tom Haggit^s book, WoMng with 
LangiiagG; tliis is an honest account of wwk in an elementary sehool 
with children of slum origins, children of barely literate parentsr 
the evidence of the batteries of objective standardised tests sug^ 
gested that the average LQ, of the school population worked out at 
something IdcIow 100; but the stafF agreed to work with very high 
expectatinns of these ehildi'en, %ets nssume/' they suggested, ''that 
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theSG kids can do tlia kinds of things that teachers nn the posh side 
of town nilght expect of tJmr pupils." - The results wore, in n word, 
starthng: when I visited the school, on ever>' occasion I saw these 
poor childron writing novels, stories, poems, journals, observations, 
accounts of experiments, and in othor modes; and the products of 
ihesD children were unifornily extrnordinary^ and "extraordinary/' 
please note. Is not an absolute but a relative: their novels, for 
exaniple, were extraordinary simply because the ordinary, what we 
commonly expect, is less than the kids nre actunlly capable of. So 
that when we use such a term as extraordinary or incredibje, we are 
saying n great deal about our own habitual expectations. 

Come nearer homo and what do we find? Let's stop not at the 
middling love! but at the bottom, not Just at the level of dropouts 
even, but at the levei of the parisdis, the cnniinals, the social rejects. 
Consider, for o-xamplo, Thomas Merton's description of Harlem: 

Here In tlim huge, dark, steaming slum, hundreds of thousands of 
NogroBs am herded together like entile, most of them svith nothing 
to eat and nothing to do . . . In this huge cauldron, inesliniable 
natural gifts, wisdom, love, music, science, poetry aro stampod down 
and left to boil with tlie dregs of an elementally corrupted nature, 
and thousands upon thousands of souls arc destrayed by vice and 
misery and degradation, obliterated, wiped out, washed from the 
register of the living, dehumanized.^ 

Yet, after all that, what do many of the inmates of the American 
prisons want most to doP To read and to write. Thoreau, in Con- 
cord jail in 1846. Eldridge Cleaver in Folsom Prison in the igeOs. 
And some, booauso they have somctlnng that they want despcratoly 
and urgently to say, write like angels. Eldrfdgo Cleaver, for ox- 
ample, seems to nie~in the range of his wit, his gaietj', his resonant 
sense of tragedy, his zest, his rhythm, his psychological penetra- 
tion—to como closer to D. H. LawrcncG than anyone since 1031. 
And in his essay "On Becoming" in Soul on Ice ho tolls us why ho 
started to write: "To save myseir," 

But in America as in England, only more so I ventui'e to surmise, 
you have this paradox: that whilst the glory of man is in instinctive- 
ness, in what Gerard Mnnloy Hopkins called vmape (and it's in- 
teresting, for it tells us something about our own recent histoiy. 
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that he had to coin a svord for the occasion); whilst, as Shapim 
puts it, 'all true pooms aru e^qiml in truth and separate in truth''; 
whilst the gloiy of the American continent is in the divursUy of 
cultures within its borders; wliilst we apprehend the rcaUty of 
another person in apprcheudhig his otherness^ ^vhllst all this, seems 
to me true, and importantly soi yet, the system of wluoh we arc 
incnibors, the socio-politloal phflosoph)^ of wliich wc arc writing or 
for which we act as unwitting agents, these appear to be dedicated 
to the neutralization, the processing, of the individual And at tlio 
root of such a dreary dedication seems to me to lie an unexamined 
intolerance, an unconscious xenophobia. We simply cant boar it, 
that others should be unlike ourselves, should do, not our^ but their 
thing, So in New Orleans, for example, black children in the first 
grade are being drilled in "I saw'* as a replacement for '1 seen'*: 
not in an intelUgent and explicit form of bilinguali^m, but In the 
spirit of a shibboloth. 

Any attempts therefore, to consider creativity in vacuo, whether 
psychologically or socially, is doomed to failure: it must fail on 
account of its naivete, on account of its abstractfon, on account of 
its failure to live with the proper burden of social awareness. (If 
the system is geared to the promotion of social and llnguistio con^ 
formity, and geared primarily or bxclusively to such cndSj then that 
system will not tolerate, cannot include, teaching whieh is con^ 
ducivG to vividly human ends,) 

rd like to turn now to practical and pedagogical matters and to 
begin by quoting from Edward Rosenheim's lecture, which appears 
in Th& Shapa of Englwlh 

I wonder whether edueaUou can seek any higher guul tlian the 
eultivation of a capacity to use our uniquely hunian gifts for the 
achievoment of uniquely human satisfactions, And if it be argued 
that no Diie needs to bo "trained" to Gnjoy the things of this life, 
I would reply that the deapestj mcM distinctively human pleasures 
are precisely those which arise from the active, enorgetie, Cidtimlcd 
employmenfc of our hunian endewments— which Js precisely what h 
implied by the word ^'training/* ^ 

For the sake of my present argument, I widi to accept Edward 
Rosenheim's formulation— "the active, onergetic, cultivated employ** 
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nicnt of our human cuKlownicnts'' — as a coin-cnicntly brief way of 
duscribing or proscntfng what wo, tendifi-H of Engli^li, ought to 
bo concerned wltli: oiir Job, profoNsionally, to set up situationH 
In our alassroonis which will foster or promota *'the ncti\ e, cner- 
gclic, cultivated employment of our human endowments/' 

And since wc are teachers of EngHsh, we can justiflabl)^ delimit 
the area of those human endowinents tliat wc are here to pro- 
mote: the cndovvment of .speech^ the endowniunt of hearing, and 
thoHo more emphaticalh^ cultural endowments of writing and 
reading and of symbol-making, representing the world and our 
sense of it in symbolic form, In real life^ we arc doing such things 
constantly, in makfng conversation, in engaghig in discus,sion and 
argument, in writing letters, in reeounting pleaHUrahle or painful 
experienceK to our friends, in antieipating, rehearsing, and preparing 
ourselves for the next day, in daydrcamiiig and indulging in fantasy: 
such are the natural out-of-school activities of our lives; on top of 
which we find such things as watching television, building a fence, 
mending a broken toy, reading a book, dancing, and so on. Now, 
for me, the key word in Rosenheinvs phrase is the term employment. 
Consider, for example, the activity of two men collaboraiing in die 
building of a boat: if. they already possess the basic skills and 
insights, if they are concerned to do a good job, and if they have 
adequate and appropriate materials, they will succeed in building 
a respectable boat When they are actually planing, sawing, and so 
on, tliey are employing their skills— -their manual^ craft skills. When 
they are talking about it, they arc not doing it; but their training 
will have been all the more sufflcient to meet their needs if it has 
involved both doing and talking about doing, talking of a prepara- 
tory or planning kind, talking of a simultaneous parallel kind that 
accompanies^ regulates^ and controls the doing as it is a^doing, talk= 
ing of a forensic, evaluative, critical kind that serves both to modify, 
if necessary, the Job already done, and also to regulate or guide 
future exercises of skilh 

Nowj we don't know nearly enough about these uses of lan- 
guage, but what we do know is that they take place, that they are 
necessary, and that they are not performed simply as a gratuitous 
intellectual or linguistic ganie, The perforniuneo, the employment, 
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is both maiuial (sensoi)'-niotor) and lingulstict and the cmploy-^ 
nient fares fonvurd to a desired end. 

If we have gone wrong in the past=-and I think that wc have 
gone wrong=it is In having a falnc mcial p]nlosoph>' and in having 
a fnlso notion of the ways in which to foster linguistic attainments. 
On top of all this wcVe had n wrong or inappropriate notion of 
such linguistic attainments— have ^et for our pupils the wrong 
goals, and wo have often set thcni up at the wrong time. The falsu 
social philosophy lay in our categorical])' separating ofF, in a rigid 
manner, the creative artists from the rest of us: all lunnan beings 
arc creative when allowed or enconruged to be so. 

To foster linguistic attainments, \\ c have neglected the bedrock 
fact tlmt linguistic attainniont is fostered by oniploynient rather 
than by anabasis. And our wrong^lieaded notion of linguistic attain- 
nient has rested on the assumption— \\'hich we can now see to Iiave 
alniost irresistible historical causes— the assuniption that our goal 
is the standard dialect, the standard orthography, and the standard 
pointing-system In writing. 

And we have set up such goals at the WTong time in that we 
have bothered and nagged and prodded and red-pencilled our 
pupib into an unduo preoccupation with the nleeties of form, of 
decorum, and of propriety when sueh considerations wcie botli 
conceptually beyond their cognitive grasp and affectively trivial or 
meaningless. 

And we are going to make similar mistakes with creativity! wo 
are going to treat it as something vcr)' special, as something that is 
reducible to having the kids perform special, odd, bizarre tiicks, 
like writing haiku on Tuesday afternoons: instead of regarding it 
rather as a continuous and continuhig stance, a stance vis-a-vis 
experience, as a way of responding to the fact of being alive and as 
a way of responding to the fact that we are social animals^ tlie 
representations that we make of the world and of ourselves to 
others=-whether it's a Joke, an anecdote, a story, a novel, an im- 
provisation in drama, or a poem— these representations arc also 
presentations, which we present to others for their acceptance. 
When our presentations are accepted, so are Wu accepted, And it 
was a native son of St. Louis who wrote wise words about the 
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impoitance of acceptanco and of acceptcdnes^i, as you will doubt- 
less recall If you know T.S. Eliot's Four Quartets, 
Let nio finib'h with a short story. 

Karen: The Bird 

One day, I saw a briglit collared bird. He wah a black shiny bird 
with a red spot on his wing. He was silting in a field of corn. He 
seemed to be talking to other birds all over the iield, and waiting 
for tlieir reply. I tried to catch him but he flew away, I looked over 
the field many tfmeSj before I found hini, When I saw him the last 
time he was happy and gay, now he had a broken wing, I wan very 
inihappy, so I took the bird in my hand and then took my sweater 
and made a soft bed for liim. I took him home with me. I begged my 
mother to let me take care of him. She said yes. Three weeks had 
past 1 fed hfni and kept him in a box, he seemed to be getting well. 
One day, I went to his box he was gone, I looked all over the house 
and found him in the upstairs batliroom. I then took him in my hand 
and took him back to the place where I found him and then I went 
home, When I got tliere he was sitting his bos, So I kept him tell 
he died seven years later. It Is said that' you can't tame the wild. But 
it is possible. 

I end with this, not because it is exceptional but precisely be- 
cause it is not exceptional; a story by a sixth^gradc student, written 
for a first-gradu class, 



^ Reprinted with permissfon from I Lost It at ilw Movies hy Pauline Kael, 
published by Little, Brown and Company^ Boston. Copyright ® 1965, 

^ Reprinted with permission from Working ttHth Language by Tom Haggit, 
published by Basil Blackwell, Oxford, England. Copyright ® 1967, 

^Reprinted with permission from SGCuIar Joufnal by Thomaj Marton, 
published by Fafrar, Straus & Giroux, New York, Copyright © 1959, 

^ r/ie Shape of EngUsh, NCTE 1967 Distinguished Lectures, published by 
die National Council of Teachers of Englfsh, Champaign, Illinois, 
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Who Let the Students In? 



We did. And now tliat tliay stonn about on what we are 
accustomed to considering our turf, some of us are con- 
founded, confused, even hurt Tliey do not seem to be 
grateful to be there. 

For niuch longer than has not been the case, wo teachers and 
administrators have always known whom the schools belonged to. 
They were oursl We niade policy In the best interests of the stu^ 
denti we implemented it, And in all of this we took for granted the 
then-silent and acquiescent student body. 

If they were unhappy about things, the things tended to be 
matters known to be nonessentlah the kinds of records played in 
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tha lunchroom, the ban on smoking^ or the rationing of Ping-pong 
balls. Few of us ever seriously entertained the idea of students 
Ofganizing like other depressed and deprived groups to articulate 
their grievances. 

Indeed, few of us are even now willing to demolish our favored 
stereotypes of the high schooler, We insist on seeing only the trans- 
istor-carrying fellows or the ones driving cars plastered with nick- 
names and bright flowers or the girls lugging notebooks rcrawled 
with cryptic declarations of who loves whom. These accoutre- 
ments of youth probably will not change signiflcantly. For young 
people seem to be generally less afraid to manifest their affection 
for rhythnis and melody , their fascination with high speeds and 
fast stopSj and their love of being in love. 

But there is more to the youtli culture than those externals. 
There always was, but previously it was easier to ignore, Nt . er be- 
fore was 42 pereent of the population below the age of twenty-one; 
never before \vere there so many environmental factors kindling 
young people's outspokenness; never before have so many nonvio- 
lent tactics been part of tlieir everyday language. And language 
does, indeedj assist In shaping the actualities and possibilities of 
their worldi* 

Even now, tenaciously gripping the favored stereotypeSj some 
of us refuse to believe that protest is happeiiing because of the 
students or that it is happening to us. We blame those omniscient 
outside agitators and variously call up the spccti'e of Communists, 
local gangs, or tlie Black Panthers. Conveniently^ we exempt our- 
selves—with a rapidity that suggests its sourcG is instlnetual^ — from 
those teachers whose work practices are riglit now being called 
irrelevant or superficial or racist. 

In a speech recendy given at the Illinois Association of Student 
Councils, the principal of a New York high school commented that 
our American system of education "evolved to serve an older, less 
individualistic or issues-conscious type of student^ and these schools 
need change to meet this generation's need for active rather than 
passive learning," I'm convinced that he's right, But I don't see 
how teachers and administrators are going to reach students imless 
tiiey have a clear idea of where they're at. 

Commonly, one of the chief problenis with the typical high 
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school Is that it aflords niore opportunity for the teachers' obi^ervu- 
tion of than for thdr identification with tlic less obvious cliamctur- 
istics of ^tudtnits. And I use Ukntlficaiwn in tlie mme way Henry 
Sahzman does in his essay, "The Community School In tlie Urban 
Setting/* It means more than understanding, for iinderstanding Is 
Curebral, whereas identification is partly visceral Identification 
means caring about, respecting, and valumg those qualitit^s wliich 
are characteristic of youth. 

As long as we lord over our subjects in the classroom, ^as long as 
we cow them in the halls, wc are neither Inviting nor allowing full 
uxpresslon on the student's part. Usually the teachers hide in their 
own lunchroom when the Golden Hour of Liberation— the lunch 
hour— rolls around. This general behavior pattern suggests that 
teachers do not want to know their students, It even raises the 
question of whether teachers want to provide die time or tlic oppor^ 
tunity for students to truly get to know themselves. 

Considering the reniarkable changes students across this nation 
are initiating in their schools, we should be grateful to theni. The 
least we can do is to attempt to know who and what they are. We 
cant do that with our comfortable stereotypes. And we can use 
their .music as a battering-ram to break through tliose old Images 
and to break Into a wider arena of freedom for all of us. 

Our students come to class having grooved on songs which deal 
with social problems, existential ways of looking at life, and frag' 
ments of thought which seem more appropriate to a philosophy 
book. And if were still cranking up tile phonograph, tuning in the 
Andrews Sisters or Perry Como, we re Just not where tlie students 
are. And on one level that is all right. 

There are at least two sound reasons why teachers shouldn t 
emerge en masse wearing see-through shirts and popping their 
fingers to the Rolling Stones. First, I suspect most students wouldn't 
trust them. And second, copying Is probably the cheapest and, 
paradoxically^ the most expensive way ultimately, to attempt identic 
flcation with students. It is expensive because wo cannot give them 
much of significance if we are too much lika them, 

I think social critic Paul Goodman describes an excellent middle 
ground between assuming the guise of teenagers and that polar 
stance of secure remoteness from them. He writes, "I had innuence 
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among tliem because^ although I paid attention to them, I had a 
life of niy own. I was not interested in being a leader of anyone, 
toward an>ihing." 

Its critical in todays atmosphero of change to realize the finito 
number of roles which delimit die teacher*s identification with his 
students. Similnrly, it's critical to appreciate what the odds are 
against any teacher breaking through the walls of inertia and stulti- 
fication which hold up the roof of our typical schooL 

James Hemdon describes those walls vividly in \m book The 
Way It Sjmed to Be: 

Silting In a classroom or a home pretending to '*itudy* a badly 
written test full of false inform atinn, adding up twenty sums when 
tliuy re all the same and one would do, being bottled up for seven 
Iiours a day in a plaeo wliere you decide nothings having your sue- 
cps or failure dopend, a hundred times a day, on the plan^ inven- 
tion and whim of someone else, being put in a position wliere most 
of your real desires are not only ignored but" actively penalized, 
undertaking nothing for its own sake but only for that illusory carrot 
of the futuie, , . . 

The problems in that description are compounded when we face a 
classroom peopled with Puerto Ricans, American Indians, Mexican- 
Americans, and blacks. An eighteen^year=old Puerto Rican describes 
the^ world he and his peers live in; 

Most of the young people in Spa^n^§h Harlem are bitter and dis- 
illusionecl. They sit on the stoops because there lsn*t anything else 
most of them can do, and they play cards and they Joke. "Our goal 
is to hixvQ a good tin.ie, to keep having fun so we don't have to 
diink . Yoii know %vhat we're doingp We think we re sending the 
world on ii$ own way while we go on ours. But wc know, and man, 
tliat's the trouble, we know tliat \vq can't send tlie world away, that 
we're part of the world and the world is looking down at us and 
snarling and laughing at us,^ 

Yet the pain that that truth could inflict on any teacher working 
in a classroom with such nnnority gcoupB is easily side-stepped. It s 
simple enough to dip into another American bag of stereotypes and 
come up with tlie comfortable one, "Oh, they re just fun-Ioving kids. 
They don t really care about books or ideas/* And Shazam, he 
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doesn't liavc to tcTicIi tliom, only keep tlieni qiiict. Ho doesn't Imvc 
to devise materials fashioned to draw tliem out of the bitterness; 
all ho lias to do Is forcc-foed tlioni materials proscribed for wliitcs 
and dcvoloped by middle-class white administrators. Indeed, there 
must be a hundred other ways 'to got off tlie hook of responsibility 
to our constituents. 

In short, our curriculuni lias miioh to do with stiulcnts tuning 
out and dropping out, And most students are rightly convinced a 
priori tliat the materials of a ckssroom fall in a' special category. 
That vAmt is used there will not have the tempo, the treble, nor the 
Inimediacy of what happens outside. 

Those prejudices are deeply ingrained for thoy were no doubt 
bred In' elementary and preschool expciriences. And it is only after 
they are acknowledged and used as partial guides for the rejecting 
and the sdoctlng of materials for tlie clnssroom that we can oven 
begin to spark our students' thinking and erentivity, 

It would seeni that most of us liavo no quarrel with the conccp- 
tion_ of today's young people us children of the McLuhan Age. Why 
then is there so little tapping of the experiential richness^impliod 
by that observation? Is it boeausc we are afraid of clmnge? of Inno- 
vation? of listening to the ideas which our students have about their 
world and aiiout themselves? 

Certainly tliero Is no one way to go about utilizing tlie hic^h 
schooler's world in his education. The goal is not a new one (al- 
though our rhetoric may be); some routes to it have already been 



There is, for example, a fine periodical geared to assist the 
teaclier m ninkmg the transition between pop culture and academla 
1 10 ninga^iine is Moclia and MetJtods. In a recent issue the film 
Cliarly was discu.ssed and dotailod coniparisons made between its 
form and effect as fllm, short story, and mvol Charhi ^vns a film 
whicli appealed to higli schoolers; in a clnssroom tlio title would be 
tamilmr to most and the plot and chamcterizations would bo 
famihar to some. This kind of overlap bet^^'een what students do 
outside of school and what is talked about in class is important. For 
the teacher is netually converting an enjoyable experience into 
material for a deeper learning experience and In doing so bringing 
the vitalit)' and glamour of the out-of-dass world into the sohook 
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Viewed difFcrently, the teacher, in the language of Duckminster 
Fuller, is tapping tho experiential Inventory of the student, 

A number of things iiiay be accomplished by doing this* Firstj 
the tc?achcr may be openiiig up new uvenucs of inteipretatlon to 
the student in those vety niaterials which he already has feelings 
and thoughts about, Second, the teacher may be legitimatizing the 
student's out-of-school experience in a new way, Not that he needs 
your approbation— his peer group takes en re of nvuch of that^ — but 
tiiorc is A significant and qualitative difference when a role niodelj 
or a substitute parent, says, *'Yes, that film has value for lis here too/' 
Thirdj the teacher is relating hinweJf to the student, That is usually 
not what w© nican by achieving relevancej but it's about tinie we 
nieant that. 

Today when we speak of relevance^ and I cannot remember a 
time when it has been spoken of more in educational circles^ we rc 
usually talking about matedals for niinority groyp students and we 
gencrariy mean, "'use of materials which reflect the student's 
own experience/' IVn afraid tliat this means picking up Piri Thomas* 
novel Down Tlwse Mean StrGets If we have Puerto Hican students, 
Claude Brown's Manchild in the Promised Land it we have blacks, 
or the classic Laughing Boy if there arc American Tndians in. our 
classes. 

There are several problenis with this smorgasbord approach, but 
I'll lonk at only one. This techniquo simply docs not take into con- 
sideration class diderences which may be more divisive in a class- 
room than the racial difFerenccs. What daughter of a wclUto-do 
Puerto Riean restaurateur is going to identify with the street life 
which scars and shapes the life of the dark-.skinned Piri Thomas? 
What child of a middle-class black family can recognize himself 
in the smallj fundamentalist church which Is central in Baldwln^s 
Go Tall It on the Mowitain? In other words w^e need do more 
than supply our students with books which arc peopled with dark 
characters, Wc^ cannot blithely assume that they will find them- 
selves among the pages. 

Let me bo clear in my position. Material with dark characters 
should be used in classrooms, Hosvever, they must be carefully 
selected and just as carefully handled in a class. I would guess that 
a teacher might well be merely supplanting one stereotype with 
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another if he were to use Down Thm Mean Streets as the example 
of Puerto Riean life, How much richer the learmng experience could 
be if students were to contrast the nature of the street life in tliat 
novel wltli that in Clatide Brown's and to note the absence of such 
in Baldwin's. 

Also, one underlying assumption of this cafeteria approach is 
that the relevance of minority materials lies principally in the par-^ 
ticularity depleted. The logical extension of that thinking would 
exempt all-whlto classes from exposure to such materials, bwmble 
Man and Raisin in tlw Sun give the lie to that narrow view, for 
such works, while they have dark characters, transcend race in 
their truths about the human experience. 

So, I am sure timt the best kind of relevance draws both upon 
the students own experiences and the best of literature, white and 
black. With the former version we know that this is where the 
student's at. And we invite him to use his experiences, We ask him 
to write an essay of comparison between the ritualistic "Perry 
Mason" and the less predictabie and more social-issue oriented **Judd 
for the Defense," Or we ask him to do an analysis of tlie lyrics of 
the Beatles' provocative song, "A Day in the Life." 

Or we ask liim to discuss Uie structure or lack of It in the Steve 
McQueen film BuUitt, Or we ask for an essay on the main points . 
of appeal of the coniic strip "Maiy Worth" or on the militarisac 
stance that penneates the adventures of "Steve Canyon." There are 
countloss ways of entering the high school student's world. We 
must do so if we are going to excite his Imagination, trigger his 
thinking, and expand ou_r own consciousness* 

If departments of English refuse to make themselves relevant, 
they will be washed into some stinking backwater of academia. I 
fear that we Are not far from that mtastrophe now: the National 
Study for the Teaching of English in the Junior Colleges reports 
that the demand for English teachers in two-year colleges in 1979 
will be 360 times greater than the supply, 

The difflculty of attracting to the study of language and litera^ 
ture students who are live, questioning, and eKciting wUl be wors^ 
ened unless we give life and reality to the tenn rekmnce. We will 
find increasingly that those students who want to investigate real 
issues will be seduced— to some or to little puipose— into depart^ 
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ments of social science. And our clcpartmcnts will remain the safe 
fortresscH within wliich the dreamers and the escapists cm find 
refuge from the strains and erics of the real world. 

In saying this, I am not opting for the conversion of English 
classes into omm in which sociology texts predominate, I am, how- 
ever, raining the question of whether techniques sucli m essay 
writing in class or aHSignment of research papers, the traditional 
assignnicnts of the high school English teacher, arc^i't being used 
to calcify out-of-date iniages of the student and the wovld he moves 
In, They could so easily be turned into devicc*s which could assist 
the student In seeing hiinsclf and his environincnt in terms which 
arc meaningful to him. 

Why, for example, should a student be assigned a subject to 
research for three to six weeks? Isn't It conccivablG that the student 
has ideas about something ha wants to investigate? Perhaps it's 
the evolution of rock and roll, or the history of draft resistance or 
the psychological explanations for the increased popularity of drag 
racing. 

Too, its quite possible that some student of this electronic 
generation may be more conifortablc using tapes than the type- 
writer in reporting his findinp, The teacher who is persuaded of 
the rightncss of Implanting the shape and form of the footnote 
permanently in the students soul and mind will not find this a 
feasible alternative. But the one who is willing to let a student 
explore a virgin route to the wealth and riches of the library will 
permit this and other kinds of experimentation. 

And even that old essay chestnut, *What I Did on My Summer 
Vacation/' can be niodified in a promising way. Changed to "What 
I Wish I Had Done on My Summer Vacation/' it invites the student 
to draw upon the emotional resen^oiri of frustration, fantasy, or 
fancy, The other is a mere exercise in reportage. Other esHay topics 
which range about the subjunctive mood should he used, for they 
ask the student to be inventive and to spin out original visions of 
his selfhood, his peers, and his larger world. 

The simplG device of offei-lng the student a choice of two or 
threo topics, while it can deplete the teachers repertoire rather 
(luickly, is immediately less stifling than the practice of foisting one 
topic on twenty-five difFcrcnt minds. In short, there are some slight 
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niodifieiitions tlial uaii easily hr inado svhicli will admit niorg air 
and light into the clas.sroonL 

Now, lets take a mpid and giant: step to a broadar social plane. 
I want to make somo observations there which I believe havo a 
macrocosniic relaHonship to tlia nuturu of change in tlie high schoo] 
setting. I both witness and sufTtir tho inicountable gross and petty 
instanco^; of discnmination which black people arc daily subjected 
to in diis land. I have iioser been solaced l}y the comnient of the 
syinpathetic white who says, '1 know how you feel and I am so 
sorry that happons" I uMially don^t bather to tell him that he 
really does not know; ho only thinks ho does. 

But more and more Aniericaiis, white Ainc'rieans, are getting to 
know \vhat discriminatory acits ftn^l like and how the weight of 
repression hurts. For the social ^cene iii America is changing, 
rapidly and regrettubly. The coiporutc repressi\t^ness is Icaking'over 
the glietto walls and is affecting the lives of nonblack Americans, 
both the well^^intentioncd and tho^c who consciously pin the power- 
less under their hecls= 

Some examples: A speaker's ban at the University of Mississippi 
designed to bar controvei'sial black speakers is protested by white 
collegians because it also locks out an outspoken white politician 
they want to hear. And a police force in Chicago which lias busted 
black heads with impunity, having found the feel of flesh sweet 
against their clubs, fails to take note of skin color after a dnngerous 
while and swings wildly on August nights at blonds and bnmets. 
Tear gas sprayed In Beriiolcy interferes with tlic sleep of little 
children who cannot even spell Peopfe^ Park Because you did not 
cry out, because you did not oppose the denial of others^ rigliis, j^ou 
arc gradually losing your own, 

And I think a similar process has happened on our high school 
campuses. Most teachers have never questionod the legitimacy of 
die power base they straddle as thoy tower in sometimes dlctatoria] 
fashion over their students. And it is dictatorial because they de- 
mand this and demand that, rarely asking what it is the students 
want Never asking what interests them and often not doing what 
is in tlieir own best interests. 

And it is this postum which has made teachers vulnerable. For 
they have Iiad their own rights and privileges eaten away as they 
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have kept eyes trained on the studont lest he overstep some arbi- 
trary line of propriety, 

A case in point li that of Roberta Kmb, an American history 
teacher in a suburb of Chicago, She is young, In her early twenties, 
and although fresh out of graduate school^ as a Woodrow Wilson 
scholar^ she has twice been fired, The principal at one high school 
said she must lengthen her slightly-above-the-knce skirts, She 
wouldn't; she was relieved of her Job. 

That was last summer. This year she has been fired from another 
high school although the chairman of her department said that her 
teaching showed a natural ability to present things in a meaning- 
ful way. She explains, 'I was fired because I was relevant— because 
I didn t recite mere facts and expect die kids to lap them up, and 
because I allowed Uicm to write a student paper the administration 
described as 'provocativej profane and sarcastic.' " 

Teachers like Roberta Kass have lost their freedom, In tliis casep 
and I don't think it is uniquCj a dress code is extended to the 
faculty. In another case^ a teacher working with students who 
disputed the exclusive voice of the establishnient newspaper and 
allowed them to publish tlielr own discovered that she had over- 
stepped the boundaries in doing so, It took the tlireat of acUon 
by the American Civil Liberties Union to force the school to eon- 
sent to the continued publication of tlie ncwspapen 

Oddly enough we hear much about die teacher in die ghetto 
school who Is terrorized by the students, Why do we hear so little 
about the perhaps more subtle ways in which teachers are kept in 
line in the nonghetto schoolSj this time not by the students, but by 
the administration? There is an artful fonn of intimidation in the 
proffering of tenure^ the assignment of summer school positions, or 
the recomniendations which may grease die route to promotions or 
Increments, 

Most teachers are not free to object to the ludicrous and time- 
wasting practices of high schoolsj such as requiring passes for 
passage. Most teachers are not free to experiment with eurriculum 
so that it even begins to keep pace witli the tenor and tone of the 
teenagers life style* Most teachers dare not wear a turdeneck 
sweater in tfieir ovvn classrooms* 

Slowlyi however^ diings are changing. Todays high schoolers 
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aru raishig challenges whidi arc baj^ic to Iiuman c^xistcnco. The mm 
of fiwdoiii of spuach i;; miscci by tha very estabiyiincnt nf the 
imclcrgraund newspupcr. The issue of taxation— and indeed we 
often tax our students' patience and good sense M'ith our soinetinies 
irrelevant and out^of-data curriculuni— without representation is 
raised when the students' suggestions about classroom materiuls or 
methodology are systematically rejected. The ksue of a quite per- 
sonal freedom is raised when students ciuestion a dress eode wliich 
dictates what they sliould and should not wear, , 

\Vltli such Various and unreasonable strictures placed on the 
typical high schooler It secnis hypocritical of teachers and admin^ 
istrators alike to complain that students do not act alive in the class- 
room. How long can any creature wjilch has no voice In establishing 
and little voice in changing its envlronnient manifest vitality? 

Who let the students in? We did. And as teachers, as English 
teachers, we must gracefully begin to share that power we have 
sometinios tyrannically wielded. As teachers we should be gmteful 
to those students who have shaken off the restrictions and liave 
broken ground for our doing the same in the entire school com= 
m unity, 

I believe that American public school education has been pushed 
to a crossroads, In one direction lies greater repression; In the 
other lies greater freedom for all of us to express ourselves with a 
new seme of sclfliood within those school walls. 

Finally^ it is no doubt signlflcant that soine of America s most 
influential black and white tliinkers wrote not fi'oin her schools, but 
from her jails. I think of Malcolm X, Eldridge Cleaver, Ilcnry 
David Thoreau, and Martin Luther King, Jr. What is the atmos^ 
phero, what is the freedom that a prison olFers that our schools do 
no^ Is it possible that a man is freer to grow and to discover hinv 
self in a cell than in a classroomp 



iReprintid with permission From Tha Way It Spozcd to Be hy Jmi 
Herndoii. Copyright © 1968 by Simon k Schustor, Im,, New York, 
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Engiish: Liberal Education 
or Technical Education? 



I 



f I mny, I would like to begin in a personnl vdn. I have, iike 
any liilclligcnt student of tcndiing nnd Jt-arning, gone through a 
■ long dcvchipniuntal cycle. Duiing iny first tw'o or thrt'c years I 
was, like most toachersj iireoccupied with incthodology. Then .sud- 
dunly, nlmost between hvo days, I ortmo to seo that thB great ques- 
tions in education are questions of puiposo and content, with 
niothocfe in a baruly ancillary role— and 1 bocnmo, for life, 'a eur- 
riculuin mnn. 

■ ' ■ As time wora on I developed less and less respect for content 

that was there only for rcnsons of neademic reHpcotabjlity or trndi. 
tion. I came to see that a great deal of it is mere deadwood, inert, 

r:D?/-- ' ^^'^^ ^' Wilholnis/Exacutiva Secretary, ASCD/Prcscnted at tlic 

bjvj^ Richmond Institute 
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worthless, and often worse than worthless. On tho other hand, my 
respect for the time of students and of teachers rose In a steep 
curve, Eveiy hour of it ought to bo spent on what really eountSj 
on what functions to make life different and better. I became, and 
remain^ savagely discontonted with timid currieular tinkering. 
Radical surgery is what it takes. 

The ideal I choose to steer by is the ancient and honorable one 
of liberal education. By this I do not mean a set of calculated dos- 
ages of teclinieal training in a group of disciplines that by some 
inteUcctual sleight of hand ha\^e come to be known as the hbcral 
arts. I mean education which chooses and uses organized siibjeet 
matter drawn from high in the culture^ but chooses and uses it for 
the paramount purpose of helping each child toward his full po^ 
tcntial as a human being. 

When I say that the only curriculum content I came to defend 
is what really counts in life, I flnd that people tend to translate 
this into \TOrds like pmctical or iitilUarian. Perhaps I myself so 
■ intorprctcd it for a while. But if I ever Aid, that was years ago. I 
still demand a payoff^ yes. If wo can t honestly expect that for a 
given ynungHter a piece of curriculum content will have a signify 
icant payofE we ought to have the integrity to quit wasting his time 
on it But I do not see the payofF exclusively^ or even much, in 
tenuH of what is eomnionly iueant l)y the word practical Neither, 
by the way, do I see It in teims of its efHeacy in getttng the student 
past college boards, 

The fundamental question is this; does what wo press on a 
youngster to learn have a reasonable probability of functioning? 
Will it change his life in desirable ways? Will it change his society 
in desirable waysP 

This Is a terribly harsh criterion. It takes a lot of nervo to face 
up to it But, for me, it takes even more nerve to admit that we 
should ask thousands of teachers and millions of students to spend 
the days of their lives in what we know to bo essontially useless 
pursuits, 

When I apply this demanding criterion to the field called Eng= 
Q ' lishj I come away in sober dlsappohitment English as wo have 

ERJC known it is, I balieve, essentially a failure^ so bad an investmant 
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that it ihoiild probably be permitted to wither away, I say this in 
profound sorroWj for I believe tlie t%vo broad sets of objoctives we 
have entrusted to the field— those having to do ^vith communica= 
tion and those lia\ing to do with literature— ranlc at the vary top 
of any sensitive cducatidnal scale* But by and large both have been 
debased into exercises in technical virtuosity irrelevant to the real 
lives of real people. 

On the side of the language arts^ which for pu^oses of short= 
hand I shall simply call composition, our overriding purpose has 
been an antiseptic sort of correctnesSi I know that recent develop- 
ments in linguistics have loosened up a lot of rigidities^ but is It 
not still true that the basic medium of instruction remains the writ' 
ing of largely artificial themes? And If we look at what a typical 
teacher does witli those themes, will it not still be true that most of 
her red ink goes to fomialities? How many teachers pause first to 
emphasize the ideas expressed? And how manys even of those, give 
sympathetic attention to the feelings of the student that made him ^ 
say what he said? 

I suspect that In ten or twelve years of such instruction we 
succeed, by a host of subtle meanSj ri teaching a student that what 
he has to say and why he cares to say it are of little importance, but 
whether he says it in correct fomi Is paramount. I suspect that in 
tlie process we contribute far more to the rigid and closed person- 
ality than to tlic open and comniunicatlvo one, 

Now if this is true— or in whatever degree it is true— it is in 
direct contradiction to everything that good speech and writing 
stand for, Every author whose work has any authenticity puts 
maximum stress on plumbing his own feelings and ideas and then 
hewing them out with tlie utmost clarity and openness, regardless 
of where the chips fall The first halhnark of the good speaker or 
writer is self-respect: rcspeet for liis own impulses and thoughts. 
The second is a willingness to expose himself by expressing himself. 

Likewise, if it is true that we drive youngsters into rigid, self- 
concealing noncommunicationj we are committing a crime against 
their development as human persons, One of the great needs of 
our humanity is for sensitive, open communication from the center 
of one person to the center of another, Our young generation, 
particularly the much-ridiculed flower ehildrons have sensed this 
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unci havu goiicj to great, somotinic^ limuTu, lengths lo aohiuvu it. 
Our psychologists hold it as one of their highuyt purposes. Thuy 
speak of transparency and congruenee^ and exercise all tlicir in= 
genuity to open people up. The niovemcmt for sensitivity training 
is accelerating at a great rate. Business is spc^iiding large suriis to 
help its executives reach out ta\\^urd genuine coinniunicatJon, 

And wo In tlic sehoolsP By and large \vu MU huuk along, eor^ 
reoting papery and speeches. I am driven to the eonclusion that no 
more tfnkering with methodology will help very much. The basic 
theme^writing, report^making bit, \^^ith all its nrtfflcialitfes and 
formal restraints, k essentlnlly maladaptive, ^tcrilo but worse than 
sterile, actually hoslile to real conimunication. It Just needs to bo 
Jettisoned, and we need a wholly new sotting. 

Turning now to the side of English whicli involves literature, 
I am forced to start with the bitter premise that wu drive more 
children awny from a valid use of literature as a li^-resourcc than 
wo attract to it. We may not damage signifieanth' dio^e youngs tci^ 
who in their home environments have already taken to literature. 
We may bore tliem, but we may also help them in teehnical ways, 
Anyway, they will go on. But mo^t of the others we stop cold in 
their tmcks. Literaturo is not part of their lives. Tliey may never 
have seen cither parent read a book. Wheii, then, tlie first samples 
they encounter turn out to be, for them, dull, boring, meaningless, 
and incomprehensible, that s It, brother! They go away and prob^ 
ably never come back, 

What a waste! What sheer, unmitigated tragedyl Here we sit, 
with the greatest life^forniing resources that niankhid owns, and 
we reduce them to pieces of pedantic rituaL For what? How could 
we has^e gone so wrong? 

I believe we lost our way when we forgot what literature is for. 
\Vq forgot that no poet or dramatist or novelist is long away from 
the aching problums of tlie lonely Innnan soul or the Jarring dis^ 
sonances of a sleazy society. We forgot that literature is the groat 
treasury chest of intuitive perceptions of human naturu with oil its 
irrational impulses, its amiable follies, and its godlike aspirations, 
Wu forgot that books have moved men and wliole societies to new 
levels of ediieal values and to new sensitivities on the relation of 
man to man. We forgot that in literature we had tlie world's groat^ 
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est resource to hdp each youtli undcrstrind liiniKelf and othcr.^, re- 
fine his values and aspirations, and form a lasting commitment to 
lifo on the high road. 

Having forgotten all this, we organised a gc^ncrations4ong insult 
to authors and artists and composers. Wo lidunTd as if tiwy liad 
sweated out thoir lives to prodnoe pretty specimens of prose and 
poetry, of intricatu plot, and of mystical symbolism. We hehnvcd 
as If what } Oung people need is to know about liteiuturc, about 
the biographies of writers, about the periods of realism and ro= 
manticism, about tlic niceties of rhyme and rhj'tlnn. We cultiMitcd 
what tho Romans called nmwn rlunocGrotk, the nose of the rhi- 
noceros; as if to sniff at a work to see v^^hct]lcr it is great Js some- 
how better than to simply let it do its work in us. And all too often 
we reduced all this to the pcndantic dissoetion of a small liHt of 
things called classics, generally called that by no one but sehool- 
teachers and not read even by theni, 

And what a selection we mudcl Like the Latinists who, with all 
the Roman literature at their command, chose Caesars GaUic Wars 
because Caesar had a nice prose style—and never mind the im- 
morality of subtly baeking a series of raw, unpros'oked military 
aggressions against decent, innocent peoples— like those Latinists 
we chose our Silm Manwrs, 

Now I know, and I am \\^Qnderfully glad to know, that English 
education Is opening up, that wo are moving to the use of more 
teaching materials, better and more relevant materials, and a ten- 
dency toward free reading. But I also know that Silas Marner is 
still in there as one of the two most widely used classics, that the 
wliole paraphernalia of required readings, expliaatton du texte, and 
book reports is still pretty dominant. More important, I sense that 
the chief drive is still to get children to know about eortaln 
authors and works rather tlian to internalize them. And I am forced 
to estimate that in anything hke the present context the old preoc'^ 
eupations have so hopelessly firm a grip on teachers* minds that 
tho only thing to do Is Junk tlie system. 

And then what? I pin my hopes on the new mownient toward 
the unified humanities, As you know, in tho ineredibly short period 
of fi\'e to ten years several thousand American lugh sehools i:avo 
launched \mifled humnnities programs in an endless varlt^Ly of 
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designs. They nro still grossly madequate. Mostly they arc one- 
year courseSj generally for seniors, and often only for the brighter 
seniors, as if the rest weren't human enough to need the humanities. 
Generally, they are an efFort to achievo a synthesis of the arts, 
music, and literature, though some move well beyond this. All too 
often, I fear, they are falling into the trap of a pretentious, intel= 
lectualized aesthetlclsm, as if aesthetics is all there is to the humani- 
ties* 

And yet I very humbly salute the pioneers who are spading out 
these new programs. For I believe they are doing something far 
greater than Just Introducing a new oourse, better even than pro- 
ducing a powerful new synthesis of the arts and hteratura, valu- 
able as that is in itself. At their best tliey are genuinely striving for 
what they often call a study of man, And in doing this, I balieve 
they are responding with profound intuition to the greatest need of 
our time. 

We are living in one of those periods in the history of mankind 
when suddenly things go to pieces. As John Donne wrote, " Tis all 
in peeces, all cohaerence gone, All fust supply and all Relation," 
People are all torn up^ not only youth, though perhaps especially 
youth. There is too much change to be assimilated. Doubts and 
hostilities arise. Old institutions and old values crumble before the 
new ones are grown. 

So today our youth are restive, many of them alienated, lost in 
anomio, doubting the very significance of life, Robert Havighurstj 
that dean of students of adolescence, estimates that in the top half 
of our student bodies one-third of the young people have not found 
anything to which they can commit tliemselvos. And any fool can 
see that in the lower half=and especially in the minority groups— 
sullen, sometimes explosive anger and disgust are rampant Rightly 
or wrongly, millions of our youth flnd no satisfactions in the old 
religions and no comfort in the social system, 

Their behavior is sometimes bizarre and often annoying, In 
some groups it merges easily into violence, and in others into 
dangerous experiment with drugs or sex or sheer oddity. It is easy' 
to lampoon the long hair and the weird elothes and all that. It is 
easy to criticize the lack of rationality and the absence of con= 
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structive alternatives. For in all truth the most vehement prote.sters 
seem to have littlD that Is construetive to offer. 

And yct^ to me, the salient fact is that they are searching. Under- 
neath all their bumptiousness, I see tliem as the most idealistic 
generation I Jiave ever known of, They have the nerve to call a 
spade a spade and to take on our most powerful institutions. Many 
of them see tlie values our society actually lives by as sleazy and 
the values it professes as phony. If thoy bother us, we bother them 
far more. They are on the warpath for something better. And I 
hope they don't give up^ 

Yet I also see them as badly in need of help. Their lashing out 
is frequently futile. They don't know where to look for that elusive 
something better, They need help and they deserve it But adults 
mostly just sit around being judgmental; parents are scared—with 
good reason; and the typical faculty just wrings its hands in helpless 
dismay. 

Well, we are not all that helpless, We have tremendous re- 
sources, and the time is right for a great new drive. Suppose we 
^vere to join these restive youth In their great quest for superior 
values, a better relation of man to man and man to himself, a finer 
society, We could not wish for better resources than we have right 
here in the liumanities* 

Only— if that really is what we are talking about, if we really 
mean to mobilize' ah authentic study of man, if we mean to help 
each youngster understand and accept himself and others, if we 
mean to give him opportunity to rcflne his values and foim a great 
moral commitment — then %ve are no longer talking about the kinds 
of humanities programs wo are now forming. For one thing, we are 
no longer talking about a one^yoar course; it has to be a great 
stream running at least through the six secondary ycarSj but really 
also from kindergarlcn on into college and serving all the kids. For 
the sort of inner growtli we desire is the slowest of all human events, 
Neither are wc talking any longer about the pretty sort of intellect 
tiiaUzcd acstheticlsm that we used to call culture. Our purpose will 
be only incidentally to teach about literature and the arts. Our real 
puipose will be to use these powerful resources to help young 
human beings form themselves. That is a very different thing. 
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FurthcrmorCs literature and tho arts won't ue subject inatter 
cnoLiglL Slmkespeara a great iiituitivu psycliologist IbHcn was 
a great intuitivo socia] critic. But wu liavc marc than intuitiQiis 
available now. This is the century of the bchaviural sciences, and 
wo ought to bo hterally ashamed of not using them, Tlio hnmanitie^ 
will have to reach out to psychology to help )^oungsters understand 
and accept tlieir unconsetons and irrational iinpulsive life. THey 
will have to reach out to social anthropology to help youngsters 
cxaniino social mores and vnluc conflicts in a way they can handle. 
Philosophy will be in their domain, too, and so will sociology. 

You seOj I ain not propo.sing some slight change In subject 
mattor or its organization, I am proposing a basic change of pur- 
pose. I believe it is imperative that sehools dedicate a sizable block 
of timc~sny about ono-fourth of the day — to a deliberate attempt 
to help each young person in his personal beconnng, 

To do this we must forbid ourselves to start with any body of 
subject matter. We shall need subject matter, of course, but that 
can come later. First, we must push ourselves unremittingly to get 
our puiposes clear, Thens when we know wliat we want to do^ we 
can start casting about for subject matter that has a chance of doing 
the job. Only in the humanities are wo still wliolly free to do this. 
Everything else has syllabi, state requirements, college entrance 
eKuminattons—and a long, dragging tall of tradition, 

In this brief period of freedom, thcn^ before humanities pro- 
grams also take a rigid set, what do we ^vish to do? Suppose we 
were a secondary faculty team, free to Invent u six-year program, 
what would it be like? It will take a great many minds and nnich 
experience to iDcgin to answer that. Stilh Td like to suggest u crude 
sketch. Ma)^be. tho best way to get at it will be to dream a little. 

Odd though It is, let's start with facilities. Suppose that somc- 
wliere In your building there was a iiumanilies lab/' A series of 
rooms, reall)^— a suite— for you'd likely want spaces where kids 
could fool around a bit with painting or sculpture or simple music 
making; but one big central room that would have the sunny feel 
of a good library, with alcoves for small groups to talk in. Only^ 
this library would ako have high-fidelity stereo recordings of the 
worlds great muslo (great by various criteria, including those of 
the youngsters) and firsL-ratc playback equipment (witli hond^ 
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pliones, so one or a fow could listen without bothering the class). 
Similarlv it would have, In tmnsparencies and/or paper, a wide 
range of fine art (again, flne by criteria that indncle tlio^o of the 
learners) and deKk-top prnjection equlpinent. It N^^ould have book 
review supplenientH and drania scctiniis froni new^^papcrs. to make 
this seasons happenings In the world of boob and dancQ and 
theatre scein like die uxeiting events they are. Froni Jiere on, tench- 
ers may famish the lalr as they like, except that Til insist on deep, 
coinfortable, homey ehalrs. (Is this frightening, my asking for an 
environnient suited to the humanities? Why? Tcaehers are used to 
expensive science labs. Does EngUsh always have to he the chenpest 
subject there is?) 

Then suppose we liad a varied staff, not neeeNsarily all present 
on any one day or even in any one semester, but all part of a team, 
for planning, for sharing, for teaching* literary specialists, of course, 
with some variety among Uiein; musicians, some of wliom dig the 
current thing; artistic people, reaching out into ardiitecture and 
over into Africa and the Orient, and not scared of grafBti; a psy- 
chologist or t^vo, and at least one cultural andiropologist, and 
maybe other behavioral scientists. (Is this frightening, my asking 
for behavioral and social scientists us well as sensitive people from 
die aesthetic flolds? Well it will be a big stretch across divergent 
disciplines. But, remeniljer, wtfrc after a study of man, not a study 
about the arts and literature. ) 

Tlien, and here we really have to dream, suppoHo this team had 
nerve enough to go into the olassroom with only the barest out- 
lines of any struetiu'c; with a structure so open they could go almost 
anywhere within It, No preset list of books to read, composers to 
know, and all that; Just a serene conndenco that as they got into 
their Investigation of man they eould find the right things, for the 
group or for Individuals, An emergent uurrieulum. 

Now take a deep breath and let go for one c\'en farther^out 
dreani. Suppose we could forget the whole standard mode of teach^ 
ing, the \S'hoIe business of nssigning, tutting, and thought^controk 
Suppose^ instead, wo could capture the case and leisureliness of a 
good after-dinner conversation, Suppose the youngsters \\'erc free, 
to read around, hntun, dabble^ refleet Suppose wu euuld join with 
lliem, or not join widi them, in endless talk about \v\mt thoy wuru 
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reading, leai-nlng, saeing— about what it meant to thcnL We' could 
help shaipen thoir talk about values; we could help them hammer 
out their own great commitments; once in a while we could oven 
organize a field for tliem. But ^vo could not do the basic job for 
them. 

I believo tliis because I bdiuve that the liuniaiilties arc hko 
nothing else in the cunieuluni and need to be taught in a wholly 
new spirit and mode. Knowing about some books, authors, move- 
ments, etc., has its values, but It is not the central tinng, Books, 
music, art do their wonderful work within us only when we soak 
in them rolnxedly, with all our pores open, Didacticism can be 
counterproductive. 

Besides, it is unnecessary. Every human being is constantly 
striving to make himself more adequate. Consclousiy or not, he is 
trying for new insights into life, for a sense of himself and his sig- 
nifloance, for purpose and a mission. If wc help a student get in 
touch with what has, moaning for hiin, on his own terms, lie will 
largely do the rest. 

I do not claim that even the best humanities program will do 
the whole Job of rescuing lost, alienated youth, and helping them 
hit their stride into life. I only know that the humanities arc the 
best medium we have. And flnaUy I know that It is time for schools 
to free some sipiflcant part of their time and work from fact- 
mongering and technicalities, time for every school to dedicate 
some part of its every day to a deliberate attempt to help each 
young person in his personal becQming, to rise a litde closer to the 
potential he has because he is human, 



A Language Policy 
across the Curriculum 



On April 7, Penguin Books published an education special 
called Language, thB Lmmer and the School The book is 
concernGd with the mh of talk in learning, and the last 
section consists of a document prepared by the London Association 
for tlis Teaching of English entitled; "A Languago Policy across 
the Curriculum^ A Draft Discussion Docuinunt for Sehook/' We 
intended this for staff-room and faculty discussionj i,c., wc wanted, 
somehow or other, all teaehors— not only English teachers— to con- 
sider In what ways they, as teachers, arc concerned with language 
learning in the course of teaching their subjects. In particular we 

Nancy Martiii/Univorsity of London/Prcsonted at the St, Louis 
Institute 
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are ftsking whoso is the ovei-all responsibility for students' language 
clovolopincnt. 

Let nio begin by outlining tht- situution in which the need for a 
language policy across the cuniculura has become apparent. In 
Britain, as in the United Stales, an increasing nu.mber of seeondary 
schools are starting progranimcs , which in one way or another are 
nttenipts at eurricnluni rbforni. Some schools are unstreaniing tlieir 
junior classes which implies an Increaso in group methods of teach- 
ing; others are attempting to integrate work in groups of subjects, 
such as English and social studies, by allotting blocks of time and 
providing team teaching, resources, and space for group nnd indi- 
vidual assignments. There are many variations but most of them 
have in common the intention of finding areas of study which the 
pupils will sec as relevant to themselves, 

The background of these attempts at reform is, of courso, the 
massivo dropout of pupils at fifteen, The bald fact is that the ma- 
jority of our pupils leave school without the ability or the wish to 
proceed with any further Gducation~and for tlicir last two years 
in school, many of them have been making steady progress In 
failure. 

In most of these curriculum e.\'periments English ligures m a 
conlrilniting subject, biit over and above Engljsli as a contributing 
subject, there is a strong case for looking at the overall language 
picture presented by the curriculum as a whole. The relationship 
of language learning (mother tongue) to learning in general has 
been a persistent thread in educational enquiry iir Britain and the 
United Status for some years now; and nlthough wo know that 
language is learned by encountering it, there has been no serious 
attempt to survey tlie kinds of language that children meet nnd use 
in their school envii'oiiment, and in particular the kinds of languago 
through which the tradltionni secondary school eurrieuluni is taught. 
Neither has thero been any atteinpt to sec the extonded uses of 
Inngunge impHod in experimontnl programmes as a key tool in 
reform, 

Why is thl,s? I tlu'nk it is beonusc such a survey and such c view 
of the role of language and learning cuts across the traditional 
.stnieturo of our curricula. It demands the contributory thinking and 
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tho active cooporntlon of teachcrb- of all subjects, yet the whole 
structure of our ecluoation system inhibits this. Are tlioro, for in- 
stance, teachers of subjeets other than English at this confercncu 
of the NEitional Council of Teachers of English? And I doubt if 
there will be any at our nationril Gonfcrcncc! no\^' taking place at 
Manchester. The ft-agmentcd pattcrnf of inudi sccondmy school 
education means that most ■teachers arc concerned only with their 
particular bit of the total picture. And only thoso who design the 
curriculum and make the time table arc in a position to rovicw the 
whole operation, and usually these are chiefly conccrnod to make 
. , some sort of reasonable fit out of all the conflicting demands for 
time, space, equipment, etc. It is taken for granted that the kinds of 
language leamlng that go with the various subjects is the responsi- 
bility of tile teachers concci-ned, and that tcnehers of English ought, 
but often refuse, to be responsible for some sort of general standard . 
of aoGcptnbility in written English. (Spelling, punctuntion, gmm- 
mar, and all that). This is a kind of folk view of language tcaclu'ng, 
^and in this situation, the potential that lies in the relaUonship be- 
tween language and learning goes unnoticed. To put the problem 
rather crudely; those who design curricula and time tables and 
most of those who operate them do not see a systematic language 
pohey as a part of curriculum reform, while those who do see this 
■ —teachers of English in the main— are not in a position to plan or 
carry out an overall policy. 

The working out of such a policy u-ould need to be rooted in a 
theoretical understanding of how the mother tongue Is learnt and 
of the part {t plays in individual developrnnit. Who has such an 
understanding? On the one hand teachers and admini.strators do 
not give much thought to the role of langimgu in learning- on tho 
other, linguists do not think much in practical teriiiH about the 
overull needs of school pupils. In fact, in England it is froin teach- 
ers of English ns a mother tongue that work is beginning to cohk-, 
u'hich will enable tho planning of different school ciirrlculn to 
inelude an approprinte language policy, 

About 1000 copies of the discussion docunient have scoped 
their .way into sehools by moans of our members. Whore the stafFs 
talk to each other and have meetings, reception has been good. But 
it has also been met witli hcstllfty and apathy— -and what cnicrges 
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sharply Is thnt our members do not have a good enough theoretical 
knowledge of tlie relation of knguage to learning. Consider, for 
instance, what little data we have witli its focus on the role of the 
mother tongue in learning. It is true that much work has been 
done, particularly in the United States, on children's acquisition 
of language; the structural langungQ pattems that children use; 
basic vocabularyj the language level of children of difrerent social 
groups. AH sorts of experimental attempts have been made to Im- 
prov(> ehlldrrn's language .skills, and nnicli work has been donG on 
the social functions of speech. But where are the surveys and 
detfliled analyses of the actual language that children meet and 
use in school P 

I suggest that we need to know in detail what the language 
that children encounter in the classroom is like and how the en- 
counters with their teachers language assist or hinder their learn- 
ing. We need to know to what extent the talk that goes on among 
the students in the context of school is an aid to their learnings and 
we need to know in detail how their writing abilities develop under 
the influence of the whole cuiriculum. 

Clearly, any interpretation of the data would be made in the 
light of one s assumptions; for instance, medieval educatfon assigned 
very different values to reading and writing. The teacln'ng of read- 
ing was the responsibillt)' of the church, but the tenehing of writing 
—or penmanship— was regarded as a menial, joumeyman task car- 
ried out by miseellanoous secular sources; whereas in England 
today, writing is regarded as a major feature of general Hteracy 
and, in broad terms, central to individual development Therefore, 
in describing to you the work that is beginning to be done in Eng' 
land in these areas— classroom language, group talk and the de- 
velopment of .writing abilities within the context of schooh I must 
also make clear the notions, the theoretical Ideas, which lie behind 
the work. 

We are eoncernod with the rolationships between language and 
experiencQ. Kno^S'lcdge may be said to be a structuring of ejcperi. 
once, but, as America's Georgo Kelly suggested, people differ from 
each other In their construing of events, so we should expect to 
find the student s construction of events different from the teacher's. 
The problem is how to make those various constructions coincide 
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noarly enough for all parties to undcrstnnd oach other, Put more 
simply, on?? might ask ''How docs one make another pcrsoirs words 
one s own?'' This is really the whole subject of my paper, 

I want to niakc throe tlioorctical points. Firsts wo kiiow that 
languago is the chief nieaiis by which we structure oxpericnce. 
Sapir says that language comes to us early and piecemeal in the 
context of living so that all our experience is saturated with verbal 
ism. So even those symbolic systems which help us to structure 
experience and which lie outside language have been abstracted 
from experience which is itself organized by language, 

S condj language is leamed in our homes and social groups, and 
we know that difFcrent social groups have different life styles and 
different life styles select diiferent parts of the environment as 
relevant. For many of our children education has little realized 
relevance; home Is relevant; work is relevant; but in the complex 
of Iiome/school/work it is school that is out of step, For these 
children tlie gap between themselves and school widens with each 
j^ear, as does the content of the curnculum and the language which 
goes witli it, the language of formal education, and it is foraial edu- 
cation which Jerome Bruncr suggests chiefly determines the cutoff 
point in cognitive growth. Hicsg children have failed to make the 
words of their teachers and their textbooks their own, Enist Cassirer 
said In his Essai/ on Man, 'If I put out the light of my own personal 
experience I cannot see and I cannot Judge the experience of 
others'*. 

Thirds the hypodiesis which lies behind our work on the need 
for a language policy is that the route to the general and tfic 
abstract, on whicli higher education depends, Is by means of the 
personal. New experiences have to be worked over in one's own 
terms before they can be asshiiilated, nnd ones o\\m terms means 
one's own language^ one s ouii formulation, and this means talk. In 
schooMearning a child's first formulation may be dcflcient, as is our 
own when we venture into new ideas, aiid it is here that real talk 
with teaelicr and classmates can provide the occasion for reformula- 
tions whieli will bring the children's understanding nearer to the 
general In life we make our o\vti refonnulations all the time In our 
talking. ^Ve go over our experiences, retell them; we journey into fee 
future and tell that; we question, and put out a rough dough of 
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I ideas and [Utitutlcs to lie shapod, by thoso wo am talking to; wv 

\ Judge and comment, i.e,, wc work mi {}\v vribiil repreHCMitalionH that 

' others put bi^foio m—nW \}m being onlv u small part Tif thv pmcoss 

" ■ of talk. 

In what sunso is this learning? I miggc^st tlmt it \h 'tlie basic 
proct^Ks ol" IcHlrning and that it is costly [n disregarcl it, lAo nil 
maiivo acliviliuH it is both enjoyable and arduouH=-Tliink how 
nnich of our timt) we spt^nd doing this for pleasure onlyl-^but 
it Is u very difliciilt proce^iH to study. ^Vo havc^ liegun to know 
scimething about how pcoplo learn language, but we know very 
little about how people leani through language. 

The things I am going to tell you about arc some fir^t nttempls 
to look at the language elilldren encounter in school, in speech 
and in writing, and how their own language interacts with this, 
The work Is limited aiid tentalivu and ^aggests directions of further 
work rather than conelusions, but ihesc^ directions have linplications 
for what goes on in school 

Wo have been working in three areaH, In Leeds, Douglas Rarncs 
has been looking at tlie spoken laiiguage of the ela^srooni-=tlia 
interactions between teacher and students in formal situations. In 
London, a group of teachers and I 'ha\^e been makiiig and tran^ 
scribing tapes of small groups of children in grades 4, 5, and 6 talk- 
ing togetheiv sometimes with an adult and sometimes without; 
sometimes with a set task and Honietimes without, but broadly 
within the school context. Thirdh- in thy Universit)^ of London 
Institute^ 0^ Education, under the direction of James Dritton, we 
are studying tlic kinds of written language which stiidents en- 
counter and use in the Context of all their school work, and wc arc 
trying to plot their developmcMit between the ages of eleven and 
eighteni, in grades 7 through 12. This brginnlng woit because 
of itH iuiplications for education right across the currieulum, is 
desci ibed in Lan^ua^, the Learnar and Ihc School 

First, then, I want to look at talk, both in the dassroom as part 
of the lesson and bet\\Ten small groups of children, The questions 
I am asking are: What is this language like? What are its features? 
Is It like an\^ other speech situation? Can wc sec a learning process 
at work? If so, what is being learnt? 

L uiglas Barnes recnrded and tnuiseribc^d twelve lessouji covcr- 
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iiig niatlionialics, physles, cliaiii^tiy, biglog)', guogruphy, history, 
English and iThgious (^ducutloiL The children iinoh-cd wore I'lcycMi 
years old in their fir^^t term in Keconclury scliool, In his analyj^is he 
triud to perceive the linb l)ulwccii the teaeher^' hngiiii>tic bo^ 
haviour and the cliildren'^ learning, To do this he (^Naniined the 
demands made npon the students undc'r five heads: 

]. Quostluns nskd by the tcaeiicr 

1 Pariieipation demanded of, or alluwed to, tlio j^tiideniH 

3. Lunguago iiKcd in instruction 

4. Langiiugc of social control— threats, flattery, ajieedute, ule, 

5. Relationship of language to other aeti\-ities and media ^ 

The^^u wurc not indepundent catugurii*^ but instriinu^nts of 
analytie cunvenienee. The teadier^' queHtiom, for inslance, were 
drawn from the language of social eontral and from the ]anguag(> 
of inslruction; these u^rc not fl\-e Heparate issues but were more 
llki^ Wvc differunt approuehes to tho same complex of social be- 
ha\"ioui\ ^0 cluingo one miglit bo to cbango all;' observed Douglas 
Barnes, and at this point I would also quote from John Dixons 
Growtli through Engli^i, "Changes in the central acth'itius of the 
English classroom imply ehanges In the relation of teacher te puj)i| 
.... and these in turn imply elianges ut three levels: in the class^ 
room itself, in the English departnient, and in the school as a 
\vhole/'- [I would refer also to our languagG policy document 
The reports we have had from schools where it has bceii diseussed 
show that Barnes spoke more truly than lie kiiewj 

I have only time to take up a few points froni tius work of 
Barnes and I have selected three which lead into my general thesis, 
which lb ihat wa mcd lo legislate for ihe process of wuiklng (mother 
pcrsoiis words onas own and ilwt Mk is a nmjor aknwnl in doing 
tJiis, 

The points I want to draw your attention to are concerned widi 
the kinds of questions asked by die teacher:^, with the sequences 
initiated by the students, and widi the language of instruction, 

TJw Tmclwrs Questions, These were sorted into four classes; 
factual, reasoning, open questions not calling for reasoning (e.g., 
Wliat do you know about Hoiner?), and sociaL The factual and 
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reasoning questions were further subdivided into opcn^ and closed^ 
ended qupslions. I have selected three points for you to think about, 
reniembering tliat these results apply only to these twelve lessons, 
but even so they are worth thinlving about. 

L Thu tlirue arts lessons diowcd icventy faclua! m against sevunteeii 
reasoning questions. Does this surprise you? It suggests that 
thL^se tliree teachers^ wlintevcr their aims, were in fact more 
concernad with teaching facts than with thinking and the chil- 
dren were therelbrc learning this version of these subjects, In all 
lessons, of course, tliere are at least two levels of leaming going 
on: the content of the lesson and the expoetation about tlie sub^ 
ject that the stuclenti Iniild up as the result of the questions 
asked and accDpted by the teacher. 

2, Reasoning qi^estions predoniinated in the science lessons, but 
they were chiefly cloHed=ended questions leading to a predeter- 
mined answer. 

3. There were hardly any open-ended questions In any lessons ex-= 
cept in English, 

When I think about these lessons I want to ask first, wliether 
arts lessons should at this Icvel—elcvcn years of age— be pre- 
dominantly factual And second, whether nioro open-ended ques- 
tions in both arts and science lessons might not make learning 
more cfFectivo. 

Studmt Initiated ParthipatioiL These sequences were defined 
as those cases in which a student had of his own accord raided a 
new issue by either an unsolicited question or a statcnient. There 
wete only twenty of these In the twelve lessons. It Is Illuminating 
to see what they were: three requests for infornmtion for Its own 
sake, four requests for information to conflrm an insight, one request 
for a theoretical explanation^ six questions about the method of 
carrying out a task, and six statements. Perhaps nine of these 
sequences show the students engaged in learning as nctivcly as an 
intelHgenc adult does. This is so minute a fraction of the total time 
of the twelve lessons that we ought to think about the matter. 

The Lan^mge of Instruction, This Is the great divide which 
separates the studant's home life and language from his formal 
education* Let me expatiate on this for a moment, School is the 
arena in which th^ student is confronted with verbalised thought 
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on a systematic and ordered baKlH— the languagu of theories, an- 
alysis, and speeiilcition, but the concepts which make all this 
possible are embodied In special languages and sublanguages, and 
language like this looks at children across a chnsm, I want to quote 
here from an article by Harold Rosen on tlic language of text- 
books. 



The worit way to bridge this ehasni is to encourage cliildron to take 
over whole chunks of It as a kind of jargon. For fluent students it is 
fatally onsy, and instead of the new fannulations representing hard- 
won victories of intellectual struggle, or even partial victories, they 
are not even half-hearted skirmishes. Instead there is empty verbal- 
ism, sanctioned uttemnce and approved dogma; behind them Is a 
void, or a chaos. The personal view is made to seem irrelevant; it is 
Outlawed; the conventions of thii language are taken over unthink= 
ingly, lock, stocky and barrel Language and experience have been 
torn asunder. 

For other students, howeverp the gap between their own language and 
the textbook is so great that the textbook is mere noise ... It is alien 
both in its conventions and its stratepes, The subject never begins 
to come through; it is another way of life. Though this is not a mat- 
ter of lanpage alona, language plays a big part The willing bright 
student has sufficient language achievement behind him to enable 
him to mime the textbook, though his hold may be precarious and 
oyer-dependrnt on verbatim memory, At least his morale will be 
high when he is confronted with new verbal experience, He has done 
it before; he will do it again. At the other extreme is the student 
who receives nothing but scrambled messages, He has failed to 
decode diem in the past; he will fail again,^ * 

Now let us look at two examples from the classroom which 
document Harold Rosens points. (LanguagG, the Learner and the 
School) 

1. A short sequence from a biology lesson, 

T, Where does the air go then? 

To your lungSj Sir. 
T. Where does It go before it reaches your lungs . . , Paul? 
P. Your windpipe. Sir, 

T, Down the windpipe , , , Now can anyone remember the other 
word for windplpip 
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S. ITie trnchea, 

T, TliQ trachea , , , goad , , , Aftor it lias gono throui^li the trachea 
wlicre docs it go to tlicn? . There are a lot of h'ttlo pipes going 
into the hings . , , What arc tho^o cnlled? , , , luii? 

I, The bronclili. 

T, The bronchii , . , thats the phiral . . . Wliat's thu Hiiigular? What 

Is QUO of thoso tubes culled? , . , Ann? 
A. ]3ronehiKs. 

T, Broncluis . > > willi 'lis" nl tlu? end , , , What doc^ iriKpiraHon 
niean? 

This tuaehur docfs seem to be concerned with teaching tenib 
iiiology ratlier than tlio proccsj^ of brcatliing. Certainly this is what 
the questions must convey . m students. 

2. A irt sequence froin a cheniistry lesson 

Here the teaelier is concerned witli the ideas for svhkh the 
specialist words are ni/cded, and with his students' need to formu- 
late these in terms of their own experience, He is explaining that 
milk is nil exaiiiplQ of the suspension of solids in a liquid, 

You get tliG white , , , wliat wo call cuiein , , , that's . , , er , , , 
protein , . . winch is good for you * , . it'll help to build bones , , , 
and the whito is mainly the casein and so it's not actually a 
sokilitm , i , it s a suspension of very fino particles together with 
water and various other things which nre dissolved in water . < , 
S, Sir, at my old school I shook my bottle of milk up and when I 
loukcd at it again all the side was covered with , , . er , , . like 
particles and , , . er , . . coiild they be the white particles in 
milk? 

SJ. YoSj and gradually tliey would sediinent out^ wouldn't theyj to 
the boltnnL 

S,3, When milk goes very nour thongh it smells like cliee,^ej doesn't it? 

Well, it is chceHCj isn't itj if you leave it long enough? 
T, Anyway can we get on. -. , . WoW leave a few que^Uons lor later. 

What happens here is voxy dilfercnt from what happens in tLa 
first scquenco, Instead t'' llie pattern of teacher's question followed 
b)' student's replyj we sec four unsolicited student's contriimtions 
one after the other; clearly these studeutH expect to formulate for 
themselves their Uiiderstanding of what their teacher has put before 
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thuin, and to mk questions about it. FurtlicrniQic one can m the 
different levels of tlio cliildren's undorstanding. The flr^t vo arc 
with the teachor and are making explicit the concept of suspension 
of particles in terms of their own expcritjiice. The second t\vo have 
not understood and the tcachor then says, ^'Anyway can we get 
on. , . The teaching process at work Is very difForent from botli 
the factual turniinology questions of the previous sequence, and 
from the traditional leading question in answer to which the above 
quoted oxamplcs would have been regarded as irrelevant, 

This last example is not typical in tliik saniplc of lessons, You 
will re: v^mbcr there were only twenty umolieited contributions 
ironi students in twelve lessons. Here are four of Iheni In a short 
sequence from one lesson. 

I have selected these points from thir first pilot sur\-ey of lan- 
guage and learning in the classroom beciuse they spotlight certain 
features in these twelve lessons which we think are matters of 
concern; the focus is strongly on die handing over of ready-^madc 
material and inferences to be learned and handed back. The pre- 
dominance of facLual and closcd-onded reasoning questions is a 
clear Indicator of this, as are the ^cardty of student-initiated se- 
quences and the lack of s\'steniatic attempts to get the students to 
be e.^licit about the things they arc learning. The chasm is not 
being bridged, 

After all, the teaching/learning situation might make us suppose 
that there would be a lot of questions from the learners to the 
teachers, Adults together, for Instance, or children among other 
children, do not hesitate to ask questions about what they do not 
know, but the role the students see theniselves playing in these 
lessons— and I suspect in many, many lessons— is that of a passive 
reeiplent radier tlian an independent learner. Douglas Barnes's 
study shows the way in which these "non^conversations" build up 
this expectation of a passive role. Much morG is being learned than 
the content of the lesson, but does the teaehor know tliis is what 
is being taught? Docs he really want thi^? This is what we are 
asking in our policy document, 

To change this we shodd probably have to change a lot of 
things, many of which are outside the area of the curriculum-mak^ 
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ers, but if wo could gut teachurs of all siibjacts to examine the 
role of languago in learning in tlioir particular subjects m should 
be on tliu way to some big changes, 

I could of eourso give you examples from British schools which 
would show a very dllFerent picture, but I have socn nothing so 
dramatically different as the six lessons that 1 saw at Evanston 
Township High School You will know the patlcrn; tcanis of teach- 
ers witii units of time in which to plan and arrange their wni^k as 
they agree is best, with a focus on seminar work and individual and 
group assignments, I attended the small classas=-6j 7, 8, 10, 12, and 
14 students; some of low ability and some of high^ and something so 
difFerenl was happening that I still can hardly believe It. It \Nas 
like a living documentation of John Dixons boek. Firsts there was 
no fear; no destructive discipline battles, so the teachers were free 
to be perceptive human beings^ aware of each student and speaking 
to them as individuals. Second^ the students were free to initiate 
questions^ to disagree^ to pursue ideas, in short to converse as free 
adults do. Third, the teachers met to plan and argue and learn from 
and help each other. Everything I know theoretically about the 
importance of talk in learning I found demonstrated in these 
seminars and In the meetings of the teachers themselves. Here was 
the best kind of university teaclnng located In a high school Two 
things made it happen: the attitudes of the teachers and the stu= 
dent in the small classes, plus the resources centre and I suppose 
this means money. Later I asked whether similar patterns were 
operating in other subjects across the whoh curriculum. The answer 
was ye« I wish I had time to tell you about Borne of tlicnL 

No I must move on to my second area which is our study of 
group talkj and what I saw at Evanston leads straight Into this. 

"We teach and teach and ihey leurn and learn; if they didn t we 
wouldn t/' whites James Britton In his study of group talk in Lan- 
guage^ the Learner ami tlie School "and as the syllabus grows 
longer we teach more, but do they learn niore? and if we get three 
lessons a w^eek w^hen we ought to have fi\T% presumably we teach 
more to tliu minute than we w^ould otherwise; but do they learn 
any quicker?" These arc quantitative malters and are easier to 
find out; but the qualltativo matters of students beconiing wise as 
well as well-informed, and able to ask questions as wvW as answer 
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thum, i.c., to siJmilatu and theorise, aro terribly dilHcuIt to find out, 
So wo in tlic London Associiition for the Touching of Engh'sli 
(L,A.T.E,) hftvu been trying to think about k-arning and to look 
for cNiiniplcs of it as it happens, forgetting teadiincr altogether for 
the time being, "If wc could be inore cortaiii what 'learning looked 
lib in some at least of its niany guises, %vq might find it easier to 
monitor our own teaching." 

In our studias of 3, 4, 5, or 6 students talking together we have 
lookad at various situations; at students without and with a teacher 
as a nieniher of the group; at f«'e talk, and talk for a particular 
purpose, such as exploring a story or a poem with no inoru specific 
instruction than "talk about this story as long as you want to and 
dien turn off tlio tape-recorder^; or translating Enghsh sentences into 
Latin as a group task;^or finding and judging altc'rnati\'o theories to 
explain the r(»sult of a science cxperinient. In other \vords, wo have 
transcriptions of strugtured and unstruetured talk bv aroups of 
students and arc attempting to see in u-hat way, if anv, tliev seem 
to be learning from talk. 

I think it is relatively cas)- to see tho importance of talk in 
problem solving and in performing new mental operations hy the 
agency of one's own attempts to Ijc explicit about it, but there is n 
great deal of learning that goes on outside the framework of school 
subjects. We arc suggesting that talk Is a major element in this learn- 
lug too, but to perceive it is nearly as difficult as putting salt on a 
blackbirds tail. Sometimes this free talk takes the form of m-guniont- 
and sometimes a very different process occurs in which the" talkers 
perform a kind of convoisatioiial spiral; diey chime in to support 
each otlior's opinions and experiences and make a tissue of little 
namtivos which gradually reveal themselves as forming a slow 
exploration of soma topic to which all are contributing in a sup- 
portive rather than a dialectic mode. As diis is the most widesproad 
and natural mode of conversation mid die least hkelv to be regarded 
as a learning siluatioii, I have chosen this one to draw vour attention 
to. 

The b-anscript Is a tliirty-minute conversation among five sfa^ 
teen-year.o]d girls from a London comprehensive school. Seventeen 
niinutes of it are printed in Languaie, the Leamer and the School 
The girls are talking about their homes and their parents. The 
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question wc asked oiirselves was; Is anytliing hiippcning to any- 
body in this talk? Is anybody changing, or laying ht.T.sclf open to 
chnngf!? Jamos Biitton comments; 

As the talk rolls on, wu suo cluiuents of the famny situation Inicj 
out for inspection. Th. v arc not precise elements like subject anc 
"passive" and "third person singular", which when properly uispocleci 
and handied may come togellier as a Latin sentenco. lint they are 
tlicre- parents are pruvided with a liistory--seen as yoiuig couples 
with no children, free to RO out; and as people with a futuro, old 
and needing help from tlnsc who now need them; and as separate 
people with separate likes and dislikes, . . . and as human beings 
capable equallv of wise eojUrol and rows over silly nolhnigH. Laid out 
also are the bits of tlie faniilv jigsaw itself: father, the one who goes 
out to work- medior, the one who tidies-nnd is perhaps equally- 
"the leader"; brothers and sisters; grandparents, tho=not-to.be= 
neglected. And the various ties that link the pieces In various ways 
logethon love, happiness, proleetion, anger, guilt. 

The speakers offer their own ex'alnations of the behaviour tlicy 
talk about: ... But in general it Is a sanctioiung process that goes 



on 



[As it] moves on it grows in its power to penetmte a topic , . At 
its most coherent it takes on the appearance of . , . a group eifort at 
undorstanding-ennble them, tliat is, to arrive at' conclusions tliey 
could not liave reaclied alone . , , 

We ourselves ihink lhat if we arc abJn to perceive the general 
function of tliis kind of free, sclf-dirccted talk, whit has no explicit, 
practical aim, we shall know a good deal more about tlio in^or- 
tance of the students' own contributions in moie specific .sitiiatlons, 
such as the searching discussion of the Book of Job which I sat in 
on wltli nine senior students at Evanston ilidi School. 

The problem is to know how this kind of talk can be legislatctl 
lor in suliool. It can go on freely among friends, out of class, or it 
may seldom happen. I would suggest that this kind of self-directed 
talk within n group can often result from thc^reading of literaturs 
which in this Instance is explicitly regarded as the starting point 
for the exploration of the students' own experiences and values. In 
this ease the teacher wculdiiot intend the talk to be closely focussed 
on the literature; I think it wm Professor Barbara Ilardy at Dart- 
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moutli who said, "It's a poor teachi'r of English wlio won't vvm 
sncririeo tlio work to the slTiclent/' 

And now my third arcui— our cnqiiiiy Into tho dL'\cIopmaiit (if 
writing abilities at tho s-econdfuy level (olvvvn to ciglitcen years). 
In our previous research on English composition we found that at 
mu^m years ncmrly nil students could cope quite adequately with 
narrative nnd almost nono could cope with iU'guiiient. This led us 
to our hypothesis tliat the development of writing aljility lay in 
the ability to move appi-opriately from one kind of writing to 
anotliei', and thnt die route to the abstract and general reqiiired 
by higher education is via the personal. You will remember rny 
quotation from Cassircr, "If I put out the light of my own personal 
experience, I cnnnot see and I cannot judge the experience of 
otliers," Thus our task was to survey and classify the kinds of writ- 
ing that occur in school in all subjects and then to plot tlie students' 
ability to move about efFcetively Nvithin these kinds of writing. 

You will rcmcniber tiiat our study of writing covers all the work 
done in school, so wo are looking at the work d the same students 
across all their sub]eets. We have found some curious and disturb- 
mg tilings but as wc ore onh- half way througli a Rvq year study 
the faets and figures I ma}' quote arc not coniplotc. As with Douglas 
Barnes's \vork I have only time to draw your attention to one or two 
selected items. 

Starting with the assumption that a child's enrh writing will lie 
relatively undifferentiatod and rather like written-down speech, wo 
looked at those influences which make the writer direct it in vari- 
ous ways, (Our model here uas drawn from work on tlie spoken 
language.) Since it was school writing that we. were concenied 
with and aa our soripts were writing tasks set by the teachers we 
hrst looked at the effect of the audience on the writing. This gave 
us a set of categories which we have called a "sense of audience" 
which moves from the self as audience, through the teacher in vari- 
OU.S roles, to a wider audience, tlie peer group, and, with older 
students, a genera] public. The teacher as audience seemed to have 
tour roles; (1) Teacher as confidante or trusted adult; (2) Teacher 
as teacher (The writing was seen as part of an on-going dialogue.)' 
(J) leacher as subject specialist (Some of the writing of senior • 
students fell into this category.); and (4) Teacher as examiner 
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(The wiling was seen as a tcst)> In our jianiplr tliesc roles varied 
not only accorcling to individual tcudier^ but also hy subjects. 

Sonic 2000 scripts Imvc no\\' been rend by tlirco diircmit readers 
and allocated to these categories diough my figurcH are based on 
only J 300. Wc ^ct dicm out by subjects in a tentutive attenipt to 
sou what the os^erall pieturu wm like mth regard to the rniige of 
kinds of writing pro\'ided by tho various subjcctH, As one might 
(^xpcct writings for llio teacher in the role of trusted adult was a 
^niail eategory. What is significant m that writing of diis kind 
occurred only in English and religiou.s education. The category 
niust like this one ^\■e called unknown auditiice; writer to his publiCi 
In English we found soine 5 percent, In foreign danguages 2 percent 
(accounted for by critical essays on literature in grades eleven and 
tweh e), and in science and religious education less than 1 percent 
The last are two categories of nudicnco wiiting in which Individual 
thought and self-direction are features^ yet they are nmrked in our 
subject sample by absence or very low amounts, 

By far the greate.st ninnber of scripts fell into the catcgoii' of 
teacher as examiner; over 73 percent of sciencCj geography and 
history, over 50 percent of foreign language woik, over 30 percent 
of religions education, and sonic 20 perccn!: of work in English were 
in this category. 

This ineans diut in the schools in our rampk% the greatest 
amount of writing was the recapitulation of Nvurk dune in lessons 
or derived from text1)ooks or notes. Whatever the cause, and the 
pressure of the examination systeni is likely to be a strong factor, 
the effect is to niinimise initiative in thinking and individual direc- 
tions in work. Furthennore the requirements of answers to tests 
presnppoHes limited modes of w^riting. There is flni!-^ li^Hr r^om 
for expt^riment either in approach or in writing. 

It is worth noting the bearing these results of -''H ^ r-v ^ ^mc 
quite different kinds of evidence produced by DouuL;. \] u uw^s in 
other schools, They tell a similar story, 

I should like to refer here to one of (lie experiments froni Evans- 
ton. In their programme for the least able students, called ''A Raid 
on the Inartieulate," they got the students in each gi^ade to keep a 
journal. They found daily writing became mechanical so they asked 
^ the students to write four or five pieces a week on anvthing arising 
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(or not arising; from ihcir daily Mng, Thm procluced ^iich Intor^ 
esting writing that tho idea of a Jouriial of individual writing was 
also tried in tlic top level grades, again with outstanding results. 
ThcKc arc conimentcd on by the teacher but not niarked, T have 
read through the twenty^flvo or ho iiuim in one grado=twelvu stu- 
dents journal and found that nu)st of the ituins come in the category 
of taistcd adult or n writer to liis public; Just tho categories which 
are absent in writing done In traditional subjects. 

The next point I want to make concerns one of our Intervention 
exercises. Part of our ^tudy consists in following up over four years 
all the written work done in all subjects by two classes in five differ- 
ent schools. But in addition, once a term wo set a special piece of 
work ourselves, One of these was an attempt to see what came 
when the work was not done for the teacher^ so we asked each of 
the research dasses to write anything they wanted, to bo sent 
direct to dio corresponding class in one of the other schools. Events 
ually one of the students In each school returned it to us. The cfFect 
of writing to a peer-group audience, though an unknown one, pro= 
duced a crop of writings that were totally different from writings 
done in school in the course of ordinary work. There was a very 
great range of kinds of writing; stories, letters, personal experiences, 
political arguments, poems, theories about life, comnicnts on char- 
acters, judgincnts about school ideas about education— the lot 

This suggests to us that students are just not getting enough 
choice because so much of their written work is so closely geared to 
set topics, riere, once again I feel I should refer to the work at 
Evanston where in science, for instance, students mnv choose to 
work on individual projects, and each week two seminars are held, 
in which each student who has opted for tliis kind of work makes 
a progress report to some twent\' of his peers who question and 
discuss his work with him. 

Again I want to say, we must stop being only concerned with 
our subjects and nmst look at the overall pictured I think we must 
talk lu our colleagues about this and try to sort out who is responsi^ 
ble for what. We know that language Is learnt on the Job— so the 
students are leaniing tl^e expositional languages of their dilFerent 
subjects in those lessons^-nnd tliose lessons fonn perhaps 70 percent 
to 80 percent of die curriculunL This means that It is crucial for the 
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English toacher to sec hi^ responsibility m un opportiniity for 
using tliG langimge of personal cxpGrience— which is the laiigiiagu 
of literature. But all this has to he thrnshcd out in discussion with 
other teachers. This is what our language policy document u about, 
We hope It will act as a starter to stafF^room discussion, Wc tried 
to make it prnvocative, and it appeared condoscciiding and dog- 
matic! We toned It down, and it apfpeared wishy^-washy. But you 
have it before you. It' is being dii^oussed in vanous staff rooms in 
various parts of England. It is arousing both interest and hostility. 
We arf planning a Joint English and science teachers' conference, 
on tlie subject, and my hunch is tliat teachers will giadually per^ 
ccive the relevance of this matter to the teaching of their subjects. 



- Reprinted with peniilsHlon from Languripjj, flw Learner and the Schml 
by Douglas Dames, James Britbn, and Harold Rosen, published by Pangutn 
Books, Ltd., London, Copyright © 1960. 

^ Reprinted with peniiissipn froni Growth through English by John Dlxoii, 
published by the Aational Association for tlie Teaching of English, Bimiijig- 
ham, England, Copyright © 1087. 

^ Reprinted with permission froin Talking and Writmg by James Britton, 
published by Melhuen & Co., Ltd., London. Copyright © IBGfl, 
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Toward a Response-Oriented 
Curriculum in Literature 



In late sumiiicr of 1966, ^oine fifty English cducatoi-s and twenty- 
five assorted conHultants gathered on the beauliful and isolated 
- canipus of Dartinoutli College to spend a month of 'reasoning 
together' coneerning the future of English teaching. What was 
unusual about tlic eonferenoe not only its support by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York and the NOTE, MLA, and 
NATE of the United Kingdom, but tliat the composition of the con- 
ferencio included leading American and British literary critics, 
ereativG writers, linguists of various disposition^ and specialists in 
English teaching at Nirtually all grade levels. Those present ranged 
from a world famous phonetician from the University of Edinburgh^ 
the head of die' department of ps}Thology at the University of 

JoinGi R, Squire/Ginn and Company/Presented at the Santa 
Barbara Institute 
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Lontlnn, thv leading BriliHli Hpccialisl on Cvory^ Eliol, tlu' iiuihur 
of one of tliu most dgnifiiuint criiical warkH of thi^ past cU'caclc, thu 
Americuii diructor of a significant study on iiiii\TrHiiy refonn, to 
priinan- supCTvisors and classrooni tmchurs IVoni bolli snbinb and 
slnnL To 1)0 siiru, eoHugc and uni\Tr*;ity prafrssiyi'^; of English 
prcdoniinaledj as ihvy luivu bcun mml to duniinale in reucnl our- 
ricular ri^lonn ill America, a fact lliut is t^spiTially iniportant to 
recall in considering the n^Hults of the confereiiee. All in all, liow- 
uver, the total group wuh probabh* as diKtinguisbud as any whieli 
lias been colivcncd to consider the liasie prul)lemH* 

Even marc signifiunnt were the procesfies of delibemtion, For 
four week^-=of reasoning together, living together, arguing tugedier, 
working in seminar and study group, debating, uiHCUSsing, reading, 
reportmg— the participants tended to th(^ taHk at hand, Mueh liaH 
been written uf the ''connict in cultures" that emerged at Dart^ 
iiiouth, inuch more about die reeonimendutions theniS(*l\eH, Two 
books and six pamphlet publicationH repreRnt the ofllcial products; 
urtlclu ufter artiele continues to express minority opinion, Yet out 
of bruised feelings and lirusk attitudes, out nf the eauldroii of 
sniashed curricular patterns, a \^ery real eonscmsus emcM^ged. 

For me, tho Dartmouth Seminar was less an end Uiaii a begin- 
ning—a heginning of a reassessment of my own view8 on the teach- 
ing of Englisb, an awareness of tlie ine\1table consecjuenees of 
some of my earlier ideas, a sense Hiat somehow, in some ways, 
American Enghsh education had gone astray, I was fortunate to 
follow the Dartmouth experienee with a detailed on4lie=situ study 
of English teaching in England, when* widi the guidaiiec of leading 
teaching specialists in tlie United Kingdnm and the support of 
fcIlo\\ faculty members from the University of Illinois, I \\^as able 
to conipare the teaching of English in paeeinaking higli schools of 
England, Scotland, and 'Wales widi teaching I had earlier studied 
in die United States. Our findings are reported in a publication 
which has been released by the National Counci! of Teachcis of 
English^^ and I do not propose to review them here. But in con> 
menting on the teaching of literature in our schools, three insights 
emerging from the Dartmouth experienee and niy later studies in 
England may help to establish a point of view^ 
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1. Sodul and cinutiuinil ai'i; us hisiv in I'.'n^Iihli cihica- 
lion m m inU llL-cliiai Hnals, After a dvQiuh of ( iiipIuiM's on hard 
coic iiilc'IIcffiial and rational proi'i'.s.si'.s in our rlTon;^ at t'lirriuiiluni 
ri'lunii, \vc iiuihL kmk again at ciiiolioiial and sndal prwim's, U 
b nut i-nough for ynunif pi'oplc to lead aiul Ntiid)- ShakcNprarc, 
^\■llut is niort' iinportunt k liusv llicy Irt'l al^ont Hliaki.'Hpi'arr alter 
[lie reading Im.s been coinpleted. 

2. Sequeiiae luid .Juiitiiuiity in inslrueiiur! In English will be 
fuiind in .iitudenl.s' 'ieveloping pi'oce.s.ses involving (lie iiseH of 
laiigiuige and the rjHpunse.s in Htcralnn', not in inert hudies of 
literature, language, and rhetnric pareelled out from grade to grade. 
"Tha best p'-oparalirii for thp next grade lovvl" micl Wa)'ne iboth 
at DartnioutJi, "is tbo bust pos.siljlo experience at the present grade 
kn-el." The convrutional questions of eurriciilar reforni—What is 
the literary heiliagu lliat cliildren iniiKt ha\'e? At what le\'el do we 
introduce Aiiier!can literature? What clemeiits of criticisiii do we 
cover in grade 9?— are important questions only if English is seen 
as the co\-eragg of established eontent. The Dartmouth conftM'ees 
asked rather^ llow can a student giuw in efreeti\-encss in his use 
of oral and writteh Inngnage? 

3. Tlio iinaginativg oducation of boys and girls nuisf bu the 
niajor coneeni of icacliers of literature. It is not enough to iniplant 
facts and ^,;iowledgo about literaturo and literaiy study, to teach 
skill in reading, to provide time to read ^^•ithaut concern for what 
is happcn/ng to individuals during the proeess of reading, Concern 
\yitli the ereative, iinaginati\*e response of the learner to life, to 
literature, lends ine\-itably to the questioning of many eon\'entional 
programs in schools today. Are we spending too mueh time on book 
and autlior and tradition, too little on llie pupil's own response? 
Wliat wo need is not a liiHtor.v-centered curriculum in literature,, n 
trueturL-centered curriculunu or a genro<-entered curriculuin. 
VVluit is needed is n response-centered curi-iculunL 

With these \'iews in mind then, Mth the baekground of experi- 
encG which came from Dartinoutli and England and from subse- 
quent reading, I suggest four dimen.sions of literary response ns 
particulttiiy important to consider as sehools nmu toward e-^ab- 
lishing rcsponse-eentcrcd literary program.s in English, 
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1: Tlw uflimnic purpose of lilcmrtj vducdiion in llw mamkrii 
sclmk k to dcvpcn (ind extend tJw rmponm of iiowii; pcwph lo 
litmituro of many khuk, Them aro other piirposrN, of cotirHc: Id 
ivinforco valines and points of vlvsv (as in intigdiicing lihiok litd^a- 
[uVo into the ciuTiciihnii), to tranHniit important cullnnil infonri;i= 
ti'iUj to help young pcopln to Icarn tu apply cntical terms or to 
lindt'rHiand eertain eritieal tlienrics, But ihim arc adjunelive or 
s{'(;ondary purposes, What in important i8 that we perceive litera- 
lure j.H human experi<^nco=botli the expc^riencc of the writer and 
thu experience of the reader— aiid know that when it really \wrk% 
k can have all of the power and impact of life cxperieiiee itself. 
The full study of literatura involveH cuncern with tlie work Itself, 
ooncern with the \\Titcr of tlie work, and concta-n with tho rclation^ 
nhip between the reader and the work. The former are the province 
of tlii^ critie and the literary historian; the latter, of tlie teadu'r of 
litorature, Tliis is why re>;ponsu to literaturu rather than literuturu 
itself niust be our major concenL' 

2. Ecspome to Utmturo w not pmmc hut actiw. It is largely 
intcrnaliml and it can involve the full play of the human person- 
ality=-the rational powers, the emotional reactions, the ethical 
cummitmentH. Alan Purves has completed the most comprehensiva 
niodern luialysis of the responses of niuny kinds of readers— critics 
and sdiolars as well as school children. Altliougli Purves' report of 
the full range of reactions is exceedingly complex, lie finds most 
kindH of responses may be classified in four broad areas: 

£/ipfje/?/e/if. The inteinnlized cinulionul I'espaniie to a lilerary wurk 
whiuli hivolvcH personal coniniilincnt and is pro^ent even in tlio 
nmetionH of our mmt inatin=e readers. 

PcrnGpthm. Tkm respoiiscs luivjiig to da with the acquisition of 
meanings of ba^lc iinderstunding of wjiut a work means or perhaps 
lidw it means. 

Interpwiiitioih Tkm generalized rcHponse^ thrjugh which a reader 
rchUes a work to a human experienco or to other kinds of literary 
experience, 

EvahiatmL Those rt^Hpon^ies in wlucli a render Judges the \vorth of a 
literary work: in relaliciii Gither to personal or external eriterin.^ 
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TIk'so {limciisioiis, N'niiou.sly pxprcssed, .suggest llic full range of 
n'.sponsc to litcnUiiro. Yet school programs, if llicy arc iissossed 
from iivailnhlc courses i)f stiuU-, from the ciKl=qiu'slioiiji in literary 
antliologios, or froni reports of classroom observers, mm to limit 
ratlicr tlinii ostuinl tin; climt'iisions of rcspoiiKu. Too few teachers, 
and c\Tn a;wor sludents, rccogiiij^o the iniportftncu of dealing 
directly witli the dimension of cngagcinent, Almost no atteiition 
scoins to bo directed to the probleui of c^■llhiation, nnd precious 
little to iiTiterpretation in the Inrgo sense in v^idh Pur\-es uses the 
term. Rather, in emphasizing factual knowledge, litcrnl conipro^ 
hcnsion, or even intrinsie critical analysis, teacliero tend to confine 
our programs and our students to the dimension of perception wlien 
they deal with literary response at all. The tencliing of skill in read- 
ing and of methods of critieal analysis are iinportnnt in and for 
themselves. Keaders mnst learn how to unloek basic meaning at 
\'arious levels. But such instrnction is only tangential to actual 
nxpcrience in literature itself, Research has nmply demonstrated 
that some of our most able readei-s, at least tho.vc with high scores 
m standardised reading tests, can be among our most^disablcd 
respondcrs, A good many individuals may imdeistand every word 
ill llcdck Qabkr and still not sense liolh mtionallvand omotionally 
the brooding malevolence of Ibsen's dnunu. and the wav in sMch 
tho ON-ert symbolism foreshadows Iledda's rekmtless ' jimrch to 
catastrophe. Without sonic kind of basic affectivo reaction to the 
undcrlymg tension in such a lltcmiT work, the render remains 
unmoval detached, and largely ineapable of any real liternrv 
response at all, 

3. Rcwonm to liimitnre.is higldy personal nnd /,v depGiuIrnt to 
a comidmMc deffec upon the backgimnd of cxpemnces in 
htmiurc and in life that a reader brin^ to nny litmru iDork Still, 
certain kinds of cxpeilence seem sufflciontly common to the young 
people in our culture that they arc important to consider in cboos^ 
nig and :cacliing literature in our schools. 

Age iind maturity, for example, seem to nfreot the responses of 
tho indi\'idnal far more tlinn intelligence or reading ability. The 
accelcrflted reader and the retarded reader will oflJn liko^ports 
stories, jiivenile rnmanees, or animal stories at approsiinntdy the 
same time, albeit tlie advanced fourteen j'ear old mav find his 
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saliHlaelion in Omp,i' l-lii)iptL)ir.s Pupcr IJon wlijlu Iris t'luf.'imiUi' 
rusponds to far more siiniplislic writing, Siniibrly, curtain works of 
litemtui'o reqiiinj a maturity lliat no adolt'suent can lie exptT-trcl to 
liavc. A few ath'aiici'd YVAdm may undt?rslancl vwiy word 
Synge's Riders to ihc Sen, but few if anv will Iiavc lived life s' 
ciunlly to raspond [•niotionnlly, not intoUcctually, to the rndu ^.s 
incv'itablt' ^^'aiti^ig for death tliat controls the contcxtun] cadonccK 
agniiist which this .small tragedy in ciiactcd, 

Sex diff!Teiic!\s influence rcsponso to litcnUiu'e, ]):irticiilar]y dur- 
ing carl)' atlolcsc'nce, m mn.st teachers inc^■itn1)h• disco^'er, Doth 
"boy liook.s" and "girl Iiooks"' ara needed ill nny classroom, 

Social and cultural difForenccs have a unique and uncertain 
inipaot on rcsponNc, albeit I ani not certain they do not work largely 
in highly individualistic ways. It is true that young pcoplu in our 
urban centers today arc scoking a relc\-anec in literaiy coiitent that 
wo havo not nlways prosided, but it is far from clear that, aside 
from rct'iiforccmcnt of attitude and perhaps initial motivation, that 
lituraturo written by black ^\'ritcrs, for example, about the black 
experience in America has greater impact on tliu l)lack reader than 
on the white. What young readers are Recking, I diink, is not the 
.superficial rele\ ancc of color ln.it die undcrlung rclcN'ancc of the 
luimnn experience. In dio long run it inay not be the blackness or 
wliitcncss of u protagoiilst or a writer tliat is essential but his 
thought and feeling and rcsponso to life, 

One aspect of our comparati\-c study of Amoricnn and British 
schools rcenforces and illuminates this point. In an attempt to 
identify some of iho most compelling lltcraiy experiences of ado- 
loscents in the United Kingdom and in the United States, m 
qucslifjned inany near-graduates on tluir most significant literary 
experiences, The titles most frequently rncntioned on both sides of 
the ;,dantic \vero generally similar; 1984 and CatcJi 22, for example, 
seem to prOM'cle important exporienccs rognrdless of where an uuu- 
lesocnt lives. But there wcm differences as well. Americnn students, 
both black and white, caught in the turmoil of tlie racial revolution, 
reported Interest in titles like Bkwk Like Mo, Cry, tlie Bchmd 
Coimtrjj, and To Kill a Mockingl)ird, British ndoloscents could not 
have been less interested, Instead, they substituted a siniilnr kind of 
book dealing with the working class struggle— Sons and Loom and 
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[.OMlinm of Ihu Lorv^ Dimnco Rinmcn l\m mwly m m iin= 
poitmit eiiHural clifri'Micc^ at work, Some books apparnitly speak 
primarily to tlic social and culhiral Imv^; otliers ivflect something 
moYv Imm in the humnn conditinru But still wo mmt wrmn^vx 
that the nvtnnll lists \^vvc more siinilar than clifFoivnt niid that the 
one tlt1u ^rvhrvvd nl)ovo all otherH on both sidc^h of the Atlantic 
was Wjlliani Golding'^ liininltuouH talt^ of adolescence, Lord of the 
Flics. 

A\mv all, tcMieluTK ni'ed to renitMnber [hat re^poii^c to lilcrature 
in highly porsonul and that i'ltMiu^nts of cnntcnt in n selectiDn can 
l)lock or jacilitatu indf\idual reactions, Henry Meckel^ nnalysls of 
the r(^aclion^ of m\m adolescent l)oys to Hugh WuIpoloH Fortitude, 
the stor)^ of a son's struggle agaiiiHt father and family, showed that 
such linoks can a^vaken such painful perHonal associations in sonic 
readers an to pre\'cnt them fi oni entering the literary experience, 

ExperienceH in uKing bookH in the dassroom and the results of 
the reading preference studies inay ]ielp teachers identify selections 
apprqpnate for large numbers of young people at a particular age, 
but we need to provide also for tlic uniquely personal choices and 
rc^actioi . perhaps through programs of guided individual reading, 

I Rcspome lo htermrc cm he affectGd by methods of ap- 
proncli uiihcd hij the tmclwr wiflm tlw clamwom. Conferees at 
Dartmoutli much concerned with teacher approaches. For 
example, a recent experimental comparison of the responses to 
literature of adolescent boys in Belgium suggests they arc circum- 
scribed almost entirely by tho iiiotliods of ex0cutm du texte, 
largely beeaust] their schooling has concentrated on refining ^uch 
limited expression of response. Yet it is the opening of a multiplicity 
of appropriate responses rather than restrictiveness which should 
be our major goal 

Important in tho classroom of course is the position of the 
teacher and his relations with Individual readers, Exploration of 
literature, diseovery of ideas and experiences in texts, open-ended 
discussions (whether structured or informal) sceni crueial Close 
reading that leads j^oung people to de\'ulop awareness of what is 
said and how it Is said contributes importantly to anyone's literary 
educalion and is virtually essentia] if oduentional programs are to 
concentrate on litoralurc and the literary Dxpcrlencc. But close 
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reading is not unci mo.st not bo tliu only iiiHlindoIogienl staple 
of tlio prograni in literntnre, and it must bu dmvly ivlatcfl to mdo 
reading, 

Exprossions of msponsu by tlie pupils thi'iri«jl\-w can occiir in 
iiiany fomis. Talking about individiml works, in bolh formal and 
informnl v^ays, nlTords readers an opportunity to grganizy and 
share tlicir cumiilativo reactions, Other kinds of oral c-xpifssiniis of 
rcsponso need grgatcr attention: rccrcaliiig the; liternry experience 
through interpretive reading, whether by toaclier or pupil reader, 
provides for some interplay of cniotion \\'ith reason- dramatij^ing 
scenes in informal classroom sotting, especially important in de- 
veloping a sense of tlie uniqueness of drama aN genre, Imaginative 
writing m qkMvq response deserves greater attention in our class- 
rooms. Dialogue, nionologiie, narratise, poetry, Journals, diaries-. 
any one can engage {hv reader in the process of imaginative re- 
sponso to Inunan experience. Creation or recreation of literary ex- 
perience or response through uiime, role playing, and iinprovisod 
classroom dramn is connnon througliont tlio UnitGd Kingdom. 
During my visits there I saw adolescents coniplctrly engaged in 
dramatizing siich events as the ejcperiences of niedioval 'pilgrims 
and players en route to Canterbury, the Impact of tlie Aberfan 
Welsh coal mining dLsaster, the story of tlie Prodigal Son, the 
assassination of a president, and, at Easter, the Trial, Cruciteion, 
and Resurrection. Th. individual approaches that can facilitate 
engagenient with literature arc many, but fundamentally tlicy have 
one attribute in commcMi; they avoid the routine, the irieclianical, 
tha overly teehnieal d\velling on knowledge as fact, on critical 
method ns end, on critical theory as iiltiniatc, and they stress instead 
thn active and vital engagement of each individual in reaching to t 
Htcrary work or a literary experience. 

To achiovo such purpose, a progrnni in litemture almost certainly 
must have three dimensions: that whicli relates tlio individual 
reader with the indl^■idnal book- dmt which provides for small 
group expenenees in literuturc; and that whidi provides shared 
common experiences for the class a.s a whole-. Clearly it is through 
the guided individual reading wliieli we attempt to find the "right 
hook at the right time/' for-uaeh of our readers; and clearly, too, 
such a program must provide timo for eareful guidance by die 
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teachor, confi^ronccs with individual sludenLs on tlu? ho(h ihvy are 
reading, and uonvcrsations during wliicli piipils havi} opportimity 
to shnro with others sonic of the experiences that tlicy are h;u'ing in 
litoraturc. The notion that Individual reading can be "oiitsidt:" read- 
ing or "collaterar' reading, i.e., somcthifig ndjunctivc to or less 
important than the mnjor stnuid of literary progranis, implies a 
clear lack of recognition of ^vhat a broad progrnni of indi^■ldu:d 
reading can contribute to litcraiy cdiication. Schools arc doing 
much these days to talk about indepi'ndent study by pupils; yet 
how mucli of this Indeperident study luis been cinpIo\'ed for u'idc 
reading in literature? In our couiparisons of British and American 
youth, wo found both groups spending about the same amount of 
time in reading outside of scliool hours, )'ct two-thirds of tho time of 
Ainerican youngsters was duvoted to issignod reading of school 
assignments. Only oncthird of the readinp time of British vontli 
was so restricted. Pcrlmps one of the reasons why wc have failed 
to educate a nation of book ivadcrs is that we arc so reluctant to 
give them tlic opportimity to dcN-elop personnl reading hnliits on 
their own. 

Small group experiences with litcraturo arc important as well, 
pn Jcularly if wo nro to provide opportunity for raung people to 
road and react together to books of innny kinds; Small seminnr. 
^po discussions of particular titles, peiiiaps led by students rather 
than tho tcncher, have been cmplo)'cd with ad^■ant^go in some 
experimental schuols. Listening to recorded literature, viewing films 
as literature, reading poetry aloud in informal suiall group settings^ 
such communal experiences can generate response of many kinds. 

Teachor presentation of a selection accompanied by class dis- 
cussion or response remains our most widespread approach and 
perhaps always will although much can be done to "ensure that 
to students as well as tire teachers Imva an opportunitv to respond. 
We need to remember, for example, that we must promote engage- 
ment as well as understanding and modify our approaches acJord^ 
in^y. More oral reading by the teachor will help in some classes, 
and emphasis on the oral is crucial in teaching poetry and drama- 
Opportunity for young peoplo to formulate their reactions prior to 
discussion needs greater emphasis too-pcrhaps a few momonts 
of free talk or free writing after reading is completed or a chance 
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lo respond grnpliicjiill)- ihrough color nncl linoar ,s\'niI)o!iHm far those 
\m \rrbiilly indincd. Siidi oppressions of response, if tl,,/ precede 
any organized discussion or qiicstioning, u-ill lidp some young 
readers identif}' tlieir own feplings nnd ideas, DrfimatiznUon can 
nifio help. Some timo ago, partiaily as a result of the Springiicld 
fiistitute, a group of young eigluli graders drani;itiea]ly enacted in 
class tlie experience of two hijaekcd flights to CnhA, with each 
student nssuming the role of n passeiiger attempting to dissuade 
tlu! hijacker, TIic activity, an epilogue to the reading of an essays 
was prologuu lo writing whicli in itself led to another Jitcrary ex- 
perience, Listening to a recording of a similar or eontra,sting selec- 
tion, reading two pieces for coniparntive purposes, beginning and 
building on the students' most vivid tnimediale rwictions—thcsG can 
help project many into active reactiivn to the piece. The npproachos 
are Jimitcd only by the iinagination of the teacher nnd the more 
.dearly in the beginning they^ enn approach the nclual reactions 
of student renders, the greater tlie impact they are likely to have. 
The conffrces at Dartmouth said it well; 

Response is a word tliat reminds tlio teacher that the e.Npcnence 
of art is a thing of our own making, an activity in wliidi wo are our 
own interprclivc artist. The drj'ncss of schematic analysis of iniagery, 
symbuls, myths, .^ti-uctural rdatinns, et al, should bo avoided pa.s' 
sioimtdy at school and often at collcgo. It is literature, not literary 
critici.sm, whidi is the subject. At dio prasGnt time, there is too 
mudi learning about hterature in place of discriminating onjoyment, 
and many students airivc at and leave universities with an unproflt. 
able distrust of their per.sonnl e.^pen'cnces to literature. At the uni- 
versity, m in dio secondary school, the e.x-plicit analysis of litoraturo 
.should be limited to the kast required to get an understanding of 
the work, within the student'5 limits, and the aim should be to return 
as soon as possible to a direct rcspon.sc to tlie text. 



^Tmchmg EngUi in the Untied Kbiidonh A Conipanntive .Study. James 
R. Squire and Roger K. Applcbce. Cliaiiipaip, Illinois: National Couneii of 
Teaeiieri of English, 1909. 

"Aim C, Purves svith Victoria nippere, Ekmmis of WnilnB ahoiii a 
LUemry Work A Study of Respouse to Utmtim. Champaign, Illinois- Na. 
tional Council of Teaphors of Engliih, 1968, 
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Responsibilities 
and Structures 



This a rathvv fciid(*ntious title, clioscn delibia-ately as a gasiure 
of scl^Ju^tification and to serve to reassure yoii that rm rually 
a solid n^Ilablo respectable citizen, since I gather thai $oim 
Htrands of Engiisli teachers' folkloro jiave it that Dartmouth was a 
conspiracy on behalf of irresponsibility and the dcniolition of all 
structuros, Such things couldirt, of coufse, happen at Durtmoiith— 
it's far too sober an anibionce: the very syinmetrics of its arghitcC' 
turc operate powerfully on the subconscious in favour of cquili- 
briuni, picty^ and conventional wisdoni. 

Let's clear the ground before we go nny further: I want to speak 
as an elementary school teacher, which is what I have been for 90 
porccnt of the past six months and for 10 percent of tha past six 
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ym&. And I want to speak, more niirrowly, m a Ivadm in n sclionl 
frcqiR'jitud by poor cjliildren—wliitos, blflcks, SpaniKlhAmcricans, 
and Indians. Foi' tlic inirposcs of my present argunient, I shall as' 
sunic llmt the stiidi-iits from middle eliiss or npwnrdly inobilc sklllod 
workers' lioines—tliat them stiidcnts will !icln:e\'c riucordiiig to their 
parents' expectntions, gain entree to the eninpUKi>s, wliateviT 
their schools may do to horn them on their way thither. A rather 
facilo nssimiptioii, but please indiilge it for tlio time Ijeing. 
At tliQ adult lovcl, one niects injunctions that read "Fight Poverty 
American Way; Co to Work"; at Hit? students' level, both at 
high school and at clenientnry scheol, the cqiii\iilent fonn of this 
demonstration of the possTr of positive thinking would, I suppose, 
])e; "Sta\ e off poverty the Amcrioun way, by putting your nose into 
)mir books, by nchleving, and by ^vorking for the one rcwarfl of 
acliiuvcmcnt." In Englaiid we have a simple short way of managing 
thv. child's sense, his expectntions of possible achievement. If he is a 
poor aeliiever or a nonacliiever at the ngc of sc\'en or eight, Im is 
Jabellecl as sucii; he is then thrust into th^ C or D stream [the diird 
or forirth track down fron) the top) and there he tends to stay- 
exempliflcrttiqn of Pygninllon in the classroom. Snoh is true of about 
50 percent of our clemontary and liigh sehool classrooms: and in 
siich rooms cei tain general significant collocations tend to manifest 
tliomselvos. Such schools-and evciy otlier school is such a school 
such schools depend hom-ily on prescribed courses, on textbook 
English, on clearly deflned hierarchies, oil a masterful discipline, on 
tho sevurest interpretation of the reality principle. 

Wliat the children tend to do in such a situation is to work 
through ccniprehension exorcises, to define parts of speech, to 
clevelop a nervou' tie about apostrophes, commas, and paragraph 
structures, At the wa^'o uf n paddle, tliey will grope desperately fo.' 
a topic sentence or tiy crudely and clumsily to disembowel a clause. 
TJiG nice kids, the kids who come to school with a clean hnndker= 
chief and full stomaeli, laam the rules of the game and leap 
through the hoop or salivate, couthly, at the appropriate signal. But 
die children that I want to attend to, the not-so-nico, not-so-couth 
childicn: they sink deeper into a morass of mystification, confusion! 
to^or, and distaste. 
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The reNponsibility of the school h not tou'iircl them, vmcpt to 
QimvQ tiuit the;.' stay in the building between 9;00 and 4:00 and, 
preferably, leave it without trying to bum it ihwii And tlie struc' 
lures, the cognitis-e structures— exorcise.^ iii coinma diqiosition lead, 
ing inexonibly iipward to exereiscs in .seiiiicolon manipulation— 
such strnctiircs have nothing to do with their wa)S of proetHnling, 
their way,^ of ordering experience, their ways of exploring their 
unviroiinient, tlieir ways of being or of trying to beconic articulate, 

Such ways of proceediiig arc divisive, depressing, and self-de- 
feating. We know little enough of the psycho-pathology of teaching 
—God knows, W'c need to know much niore=-but I'd hazard tlu' 
guess that the textbook-based com-ses arc more generally used by 
teachers without \'ivacity, without natural wst and gaiety, U'lthout 
lively, ironic humour: teachers who need the reassurance of Holy 
Writ, who iiru themselves insecure in their Judgment, and who 
probably derive much stress from anal compulsions \vhich many of 
our schools have institutioiialized. So, if the title of this eonforence 
has any meaning, "After Dartmouth" will in some contexts take the 
form of a dcspniring slump of the shoulders. In California, for 
example, some of ihu most enthusiastic and Qommittcd young 
teachers I have ever mef are being shifted by insecure principals 
and chairmen of departments w^ho insist with a peeuliar kind of 
desperation or fanaticism that the students' experience of English 
must be ch'cumscribed by tlio front and hack covers of the appro- 
priatc volume of jho Roberts English Series. And the Roberts Eng- 
lisli Series, let's face it, is really quite dreadful, It puts die clock 
back not years but decadesi its teaching kids to loathe poetrv 
because every poem that is actually lul in is immediately ftjaowed 
by a sej'ies of grammatical homilies and questions. It is peiiictuating 
one of the peculiar ills of our socioty=.the sharp dichotomy between 
mdity and prclense-botwecn, say, die strip cartoon or the movie 
that we |enuiiiely onjov, and that strange junk called pQetry-with. 
grammatieal-and'comprehension'oxerciscs tliat we arc supposed to 
enjoyi betweon Longfellow or Jane Austen, that we grind through 
in grade ton with the help of ClifFs Notes and tho buzising real 
world of soul, of progressivo rock, of Dylan, of cleelronic music, of 
concrete poetry, of //dr. of Philip Kodi, of John Updike, niid so on. 
Sui "After Dartmouth", nuidi peiiiatuntion of hypoerisv, of cant, 
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of iwitdiingji-Qff, of icdiuin, of iiuirticulacy. And if you think Vm 
QMggerating \'jsit Lincoln, Nebmska, and olj.sur\'u tho sharp di.s= 
crupancy batween tlie cmm wnlten hy hv^mvn in English on 
respcatiibly literary topics, cssa\'s replete with tlie jnrgon, the 
iien-oiis intdlc'ctiial tics of tliu literary eritlcs— between the^ bor« 
rowed voice on the one hand and the fumliling sLunibling inartieii^ 
latu thrashing around of the students .speaking with tlicir own 
voices in scininan The wide diserepaney between tlu; borrowed, the 
ofHcial, and tho personal, the unoffieiai, is one of die peculiar and 
distressing legacies of our continuing orthodoxies, I'd like to dwell 
for n moment on just one aspect of the continuing orthodox)'. In 
Let Us Now Pram Famom Men the latedaniented James Agee 
spoke eloquently of the power of art. Put your ear, lie suggested, 
right up against the loudspeaker and listen, really listen, to Bee- 
thoven or Schubert. The result, he insisted, is that you are over- 
wlielmed, obliterated; yon say nothing, because )'qu liave lost your 
S'oice. 

Turn now to those societies \s'here a pre-Gutenberg, preteehno- 
logicfll oral tradition still persists. How do such societies handle 
their ■stories, their myths, their poems, their laments, their songs? 
Do they cntcchizc comprehension—oxf rclsc=^vise? Do they ask for 
topic sentences? Not a bit of it: they speak aloud, they sing, tlicy 
shout, diey chant, they whisper, diey bellow, they croon, they 
enact, they dance, 

Overwhelming obliteration, Agee would lia\'e it, and oral tranS' 
inission without benefit of pedagogy, Now what do we do with 
literaturoP Wo do svhat our alter ego insists; and our alter ego may 
svoll be a composite introjection of our grade school teacher, our 
high school teacher, and our eollego professer, And what did 
do? Tlioy estrneted morals—usually prudential, they drilled us in 
figures of speech or genre tlicory, and above all they convinced us 
that literature was something to bo done, to bo worked on ce- 
rebrnlly, intolleetually, And there arc established routine 
sequences, whereby the task is only performed. And the inappropri. 
uteiiess of the methods is only matched by tho inappropriatenoss of 
tliQ texts, Ten years ago, I asked the editor In chief of the children's 
department of the Oxford University Press why, in Britain, diey 
published so few ehildron's novels about living in sluins, being in 
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tliu C stfuuni, liaviiig nn uiicinplo\-cd father, Her answer came right 
out of the 10th century parsonage.' "\Vc publisli books for willmg 
readors". By definition, willing readers are middle class. But in 
this matter you are doing a much better job than wc arc; in Britain 
llQ^'cls about inner=eity kids are patronii^ing and pliony, and poetry 
about their sacred objects Iiardly exists. But here, in the United 
States, you— or sliould I say, the publishers— Inu'e a mueh more 
urgent sense of what is needed; and many of \'our best con- 
teniporary writers are from the shuns. In Britain, the transition 
from slum dweller to author is very rarely accomplished, So ) ou 
do have tests in which kids nan begin to recognize themseh'es, One 
of my favorite pupils in Nebraska— Sidney, a black boy of, 12-- 
took a book homo for the first time in his life last semester; next 
morning he was blcary=eycd. "Too much TV last night?*' I asked, 
"No we was reading this book". His fourteen-year-old sister and lie 
had sat up till two o'clock reading to page 115 of the Colkcted 
PoBms of Longston Hughm. 

Your real books are good— real, that is, as opposed to school- 
books. (No child would want to sit up till two in tlic morning read- 
ing Roberts; and I want, in all seriousness, to propose that as a 
criterion for adoption committees.) And some of your schoolbooks 
are becoming less unrcali I'm thinking especially of the Holt Impact 
Series. The teaeher can stop teaching and leave the book to do die 
work. Holt has shown that it is possible to produce books tliat are 
usually beautiful and startling, textually fascinating, entertaining, 
and demanding in the right way. And the result of their intelligence 
and sensitivity is that I, for one, leaving tlicse books around the 
rooni, find twelve.yenr-olds coming up to iiie-'kids not predisposed 
to pick lip books-=and saying, "Hey, have you scon this? Did you 
read that? Man, this sure is a real cool book." 

So, in small limited tentntis'o ways, die situation fs improving. 
We are learning to expose kids to books, to make them available 
in generous quantities, in the classroom where the action is and not 
in that bleak mnusoleum called the school library. We are learning 
to use paperbacks, and these books are beginning to be stuffed 
into kids' pockets and read whenever, the mood, the desire, or the 
Qpportunity arises. 

And we are learning that drama is drama and not textual analysis 
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or plotting schemata or chamuter systemati?.ation. Aiid we are 
luaining that the kids themselves bring with them so much. Im- 
provisation relates interestingly and fruitfully to other exorcises of 
the mind and of the imagination! it is directed toward the goal of 
realization, of making real, of making an authentic representation 
of the mdd to someon.o else, It involves eontrol, self-discipline, a 
focussing of the whole mind and body, an intensity of attentiveness 
that kids find both deeply absorbing and exhUarating. And witlun 
the context of such work a great deal of intensive linguisMc activity 
is taking place/ but the attention is not on the language but on the 
referent, on that whieh is coinmunicatcd, 

And my quarrel with all the curriculums thus far produced 
whidi includo elements of linguistics or gram.mar is precisely this; 
that b)- some weird irony they miss precisely those aspects of 
language which most engage the Interest of kids— swearing, Joking, 
riddling, punning, problem posing, playing games with svords, slang, 
creating private languages like Double Fouble or Arjy Parjy, taboos, 
' jive talk, soul talk, insults, tcehnoeratic jargon, and so on-=in brief, 
those aspeets of language which are instrumental in the kids' busi- 
ness of relating in some way to others or In the organization, die 
control, the description, or the shaiiJenlng of those relationships. 
Instead, the courses are much concerned with structures, not the 
dynamic structures of the ways in which we control our relation- 
ships, but the structures of sentence patterns. And note this- for 
every minute, that our pupils are working through their textbook 
eh'ercises, for every such minute they are not assimilating the rich 
linguistic repertoires of iiclion or of poetry: thit is n serious depriva- 
tion. 

My final point is this. The English teachers in high schools and 
the polymaths of the elementary schools, of whom I count myself 
one, we have not enjoyed a guod professional relationship with the 
high priests in the universities, Astonishingly, the powers that be 
decided that we were either not mature enough or clover enough 
to work out our own salvation. But the professors of English or of 
education, they could do it for us, even though they had not spent 
more than forty-five consecutive minutes with a class of kids since 
they themselves left .school, So, many of the curriculums-^and I 
don't need to name them— bear the mark of the university imprint; 
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and it's tlie wrong imprint, It has ail tjio seqncntiality, all the 
SGquaclousncss, all the rigorously plottod structures, of a body of 
knovvledgo. And 't is chnnietorizcd by a dt.'cp ignoriincc of what 
iiiakes kids tick, of vdiat switches thorn on, And such n sitiuitinii^ 
ineffectivoly di>"guisucl by tlic ostensible cgulitarinnism of tlic cur- 
riculum dGvelopmont centers wlicrG school tcaclicis arc allowed to 
share a table with thu university professors— such a situation is 
profcssionnlly absurd, piepostci'ous, and calamitous. 

"After Dartmouth?" A gocd few years of boitdonij of irrelovanec, 
of dry-as-dust academicism, Td say. I svish I didn't have to say it. 
And I wish the textbook publishers had to work ^\'ith the kids for 
five days a week and live with the consequences of tlieir texts. And 
above all I wish tlmt NCTE would do something to help the teach- 
ers in the sehools to do tlwir thing and not somebody else's. Is that 
too much to hope for in a society W'hcre you don't liave any in» 
tellectual autliority until youve spent ten of the best years of your 
life grubbing around for a PhD? 
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Points for Discussion 



1, In what way,N is English teaching failing? 

To tho English it appeared that our phmsQ, "Tmnsmitting the cul- 
tural heritagu," was a deftly cuncoaled eupliemism for freezing into 
the educational system a wliole set of middlo class values and mores 
sadly in need of change. (Mnrchvardt) 

No school system can sun-ive the endless horedoni of a curriculum 
lluit lacks relcvanco. (Simpkins) 

In essence, tho urea between the concrotoness of life in the ghetto 
and tho abstractncss and meaninglessness of tlie curriculum lias to be 
bridged if the scliool is to become a functional part of the students 
lite, (Minor) 

Tn short, our cimiculum Ims mucli lo do with students tuning out 
nnd dropping out. (Kelly) 

As time wore on I developed less and less respect for content that 
was tlierG only for reasons of respectability or tradition, (Wilhelms) 
English as wo have known it is, I believe, esseiUinily a failure s!) 
had an mvostment that it shouid probablv be pemittcd to wither 
away, (Willielms) ' . 

For many of mr children education lias little realised relevance- 
home is rolcvant; work IS relevant; but in the complex of home/ 
schoolAvark it is school that is out of step. ( Martin ) 



2. Wliut should the primary goals of the English progmni ho? 

Despite these di'frercnecs, and ihey were by no nieans tri\'ial the 
excithin thing llmt did cuici'ge from the confcronuc was the roncopt 
of Engli.sh as eonfiisting principally of experience nnd involvement. 
(Marekwardl) 

. , . our job, professionally, is to set up situations m our classrooms 
\\'hich will foster ur prflinote "llie active, energotic, cij]li\'ated cm- 
ployniont of our lininan endowments," (Summerliekl, "Croalivily'') 

.'3. W^hat is literature for today? How should it bo approaelied? 

U is imperative ihat stiidents and lenchers in school situations with 
no '*sQoial proljlenis" hpcome aware of and study the litoratire and 
cultural heritage of blacks and otiicr minority groups, {Minor) 

I believe we lost our way when we forgot what literature is for. 
(VVilhelms) 

It Is not enough for young people to read and study Shakespeare. 
^Vhat is more iniporiaiit is how diey feel ahnnt .Shakespeare after 
the rending has been eoniplctcd, (Squire) 

Research has amply domonsinited that some of our most ablo 
readers, at least those with high scorus on stundardizcd reading 
tests, caii be among our most disabled respondcrs. (Squire) 

Schools are doing much diesc days to talk about independent study 
by pupils; yet how n.iueh of this independent study lias been ein» 
ployed for wide reading in literature? (Squire) 

Your real books are good-'real, diat is, as opposed to schoolbooks. 
(Summerfleld, "Responsibilities") 

4. Why teaeh written eompositlon? 

One rarely says anything hnportant iii the real sense in talk or In 
writing unless it is something that lie feels, that he is tnily motivated 
to oxpre,ss. (Marckwardt) 

It was also inm that at Dartmouth the British contingent was 
_ content to assume a laissez-faire principle with respect to the speech 
of . the pupils--inuch loss so with their writing, though oven here 
there was far greater concern with the .sincerity and immediacy of 
what they wrote than with the style in which they wrote It. (Marck- 
wardt) . " . 

The basic theme-writing, report-making bit, wldi all Its artificialities 
and formal restraints, is essentially maladapti\'e, sterilo but worse 
than sterile^ actually hostile to real communicalloii, (Wilhelms) 

This means that in the schot)ls in our sample, tlie greatest amonnt of 
writing was the rcenpitulation of work done In lessons or deri\'od 
from te^ibooks or nntcs. (Martin) 



5. What stance nIiouIcI Kngtifih tencliers take on tlie tpncliing of gmm- 
mar? 

In shorts nonstaiularcl gnininiar has its own bgic and Its mvii gys- 
lem, and in fact so does each nonstandard clialect, and as logic 
and as system there is no reason lo consider them either better or 
worse than the logic nnd system of the pi-esligG diuloat. (Marek» 
wardt) 

There wa.n a greater consensus ns to 'tlie vnhiu of h'liguistics as 
Ijnckground information for tlie teacher llian as soinething to be 
taiight directly. (Marckwardt) 

To foster Ihigiiislic attainments, we have negleetcd tlie ])edrock fact 
that linguistic attaiinnent: is fostcrod by eniplnyinent rather than by 
analysis, (Siimmcrllekh ' Creativity") 

6. Besides engaging in ciu'rlculiuu vuvtsion and reasRessijig methods 
and^nialurials, how can English teachers strengthen their subject 
area? 

Looking partigularly at tlie English program and repeating that 
collDctivG bargaining is not an end in itself but a niemw of attaining 
a measurably higher quality of language arts iiistruction , , , . 
(Simpkins) 

Like businessmen, industriallstSp military officials, and inedlcnl an- 
thorities; teachers must leani to spell out in advance the kinds of 
technologienl innovations they are seeking. (Simpkins) 

7. Where do the greatest cliallcngcs lie? 

By its very nature, its complexities, its educational, soefal, and 
economic needs, the inner city is ripe as a base for creati\'e, imagina- 
tive teaching and learning, (Minor) 

8. Who or what are English teachers teacln'ngP 

And the school system that has a low level of e,^pectation of its 
socially and economically poor students, that writes them off as 
dropouts, is. passing Judgment not on the students but on itself: so 
when we say of a student as he is about to leave school: "He never 
did anytliing worthwhllo" we are doseriblng our own failure, the 
failure of the system, the selWulfilling prophecies that we have 
visited on that student more or less from the beginning of his school 
life, (Summorlield, "Creativity") 

, , , all human beings are creative wlien allowed or encouraged to 
be so, (SiimmerJield, "Creativity") 

This general behrtvior pattern suggests that teachers do not \vant 
to, know their students, It even raises the question of whether teach' 
ers want to provide tlie time or the opportunity for students to truly 
gel to know theniselvos, (Kelly) 



The fundamentul qiiostioii is tliis: does what wq press on a youngster 
to learn liave a reusonable probability of fiinclioriiiig? Will it 
change his life in desirablo ways? Will it cliange hi.q' society in 
desirable ways? (Wllhelnis) 

I believe it is imperative that schools dedicate a sixable block of 
time=say about one-fourth of the day--to a deliberate atlernpt to 
help each young person in his personal bccomin|. (Wilhelnis) 

I'orhnps one of the reasons w\y we have failod to educatu a nation 
of book foaders Is that we are so ruluctant to give them the oppo^ 
tunity tt) develop personal reading luibits of their own. (Squiro) 

£). Who arc the teacliersP What are they saying and doing? 

Conveniently, we exempt ourselves— with a iapidiiy tliat suggests 
its source is instinctual--from those teachers whose work practices 
are right now being called irrelevant or superfiGial or racist. (Kelly) 

Most teachers have never questioned tlie Icgjlimacy of the power 
base they straddle as they tower in sometimes diglatorial fashion over 
their students, (Kelly) 

I suggest that we need to know in detail what the language that 
children encounter in tjie classroom is like and how the oncounters 
with their teachers language assist or hinder their learning. (Martin) ■ 

We know little enougli of the psycho-pathology of toaching— God 
knows, wo need to know much more-=but I'd hazard the guess that 
the textbonk'bascd courses are mure generally used by teachers with- " 
out vivacity, without natural zest and gaiety, with.out lively, ironic 
humour! teachers who need the reasju ranee of Holy Writ, who arc 
themselves insecure in their Judgmeut, and who probably derive 
much stress from anal compulsions which many of our schools have 
institutionalized, (Summerfleld, "Responsibilities'*} 
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Roster of Speakurs on Four Major Tuples 



Benjamin DeMott 
Anilier^t College 

David A Goslin 
Russell Siige Foundation 

Robert F> Hogan 
Natlpnal Council of Teachers 
of English 

Erneco B, Kelly 

Chicago City CollogOi Loop Canipiis 

Albert H, Marekwardt 
Princeton University 

Nancy Mnrtin 
UnivDrsity of London 
Institute of Education 

Sr. Mary Clare, R J.M. 
Mercy High School 
rarmlngtonj Michigan 

John C. Ma,^wolI 
Upper Midwest Regional 
Educational Laboratory 



Delores Minor 
Detroit Pulillc Schools 

Williani Sqg 
Jefferson High School 
Portliindj Oregon 

James H, Squire 
Ginn and Conipany 

Edward Simpkin^ 
Harvard Univeriity 

Geoffrey Summerfleld 
Univei'sity of York 

Gladys Veidemanis 
Oshkosh High School 
Oshkos)\ Wisconsin 

Donald F, Woise 
Trenton Higli School 
Trenton j Michignn 

Fred T. Wilhehns 
AsHQciation for Supervision 
and Ciirdculnni Developinent 



